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Surfacing 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF MARGARET ATWOOD 


Margaret Atwood was born in 1939 in Ottawa, Canada, to 
Margaret Dorothy Atwood and Carl Edmund Atwood, an 
entomologist. Her father’s entomological research took the 
family to wild, remote areas of Canada, including northern 
Quebec; Atwood did not attend school regularly until age 12, 
though she began writing poetry in childhood. After graduating 
high school in 1957, she attended Victoria College at the 
University of Toronto, where she studied English, French, and 
philosophy. From 1961-1962, she earned an MA in English at 
Radcliffe College (Radcliffe was Harvard University’s sister 
school, founded before Harvard began admitting women, and 
was absorbed into Harvard in 1999). Also in 1961, she 
published her first book of poetry, Double Persephone. In 
addition to publishing five books of poetry in the 1960s, 
Atwood also published her first novel, The Edible Woman, in 
1969. Thereafter she became a prolific writer of both poetry 
and fiction: as of 2024, she has published 18 books of poetry, 
18 novels, and nine short story collections—not including 
children’s books. Several of her novels have won major awards: 
her dystopian novel The Handmaid’s Tale (1985) won the 
inaugural Arthur C. Clarke Award for best science fiction novel 
of the year, while The Blind Assassin (2000) won the Booker 
Prize, 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Margaret Atwood was born in 1939, the same year that World 
War lI (1939-1945) commenced. In Surfacing, the Canadian 
narrator makes frequent reference to her own early childhood 
during World War Il, uses examples of violence and evil from 
World War II to explain her own moral intuitions, and reflects 
on the changed relationship between Canada and the U.S. in 
the aftermath of World War II. In 1939, at the outbreak of the 
war, Canada’s population was only about 11 million 
people—and more than one million Canadians served in 
Canada’s military over the course of the war, a mobilization rate 
of around 10% of the total population. When the war began, 
Canada was a poor country still suffering from the Great 
Depression (1929-1939), a massive and long-lasting global 
financial crisis. Selling manufacturing and agricultural products 
to allies during World War II helped Canada move past the 
Great Depression—yet not to the degree that the United 
States did. Due to the Canadian characters’ negative 
perceptions of Americans’ economic materialism and the U.S’s 
overwhelming military and cultural influence in the aftermath 
of World War II, the Canadian characters tend to suspect 
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Americans of shallowness, greed, and violent 
tendencies—qualities the narrator fears are contagious. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Margaret Atwood’s second novel Surfacing uses an unreliable 
narrator to explore themes of conflict between men and 
women, as well as human violence against animals and the 
environment. Similar elements appear in Atwood’s later, more 
famous novels: for example, her Booker Prize-winning novel 
The Blind Assassin (2000) also uses an unreliable narrator, while 
her influential dystopia The Handmaid's Tale imagines a 
theocratic state suffering from population-wide infertility 
problems in which powerful men use women called 
“handmaids” like breeding animals. Her speculative-fiction opus 
Oryx and Crake (2003) represents near-future environmental 
collapse and hubristic genetic manipulation of animals. The 
unreliable narrator in Surfacing may have been inspired by 
earlier famous unreliable narrators in postmodern English 
literature, such as Vladimir Nabokov’s V. in The Real Life of 
Sebastian Knight (1941) or Humbert Humbert in Lolita (1955). 
The mental breakdown of Surfacing’s narrator in response to a 
misogynistic society may have been influenced by earlier 
feminist works such as Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s short story 
“The Yellow Wallpaper” (1892), in which a woman forced on 
bed rest to treat minor “hysteria” descends into flamboyant 
madness; and Sylvia Plath’s novel The Bell Jar (1963), in which a 
female college student smothered by a misogynistic society 
ends up in an insane asylum. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Surfacing 

e When Published: 1972 

e Literary Period: Postmodernism 
e Genre: Novel 


e Setting: Remote northern Quebec 


e Climax: The narrator realizes that her parents are not gods 
and that she will have to live without them. 


e Antagonist: David, The “Husband” 


e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Questionable Adaptations. In 1981, Surfacing was adapted 
into a movie, which received poor reviews that argued the film 
had failed to translate the narrator’s internal monologue to a 
visual medium like film. 
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National Animals. In Surfacing, the odious character David 
makes a crude joke about putting a beaver instead of a maple 
leaf on the Canadian flag (“beaver” is slang for female genitalia). 
In fact, beavers are the national animal of Canada. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


The narrator, a Canadian woman, is driving north with her 
boyfriend Joe and their married friends David and Anna. Her 
father has gone missing on a remote island, and the narrator is 
going to look for him. Meanwhile, David and Joe are working on 
a documentary called Random Samples, filming objects they 
encounter on the trip. When the group arrive at the village near 
the island, the narrator finds Paul, who informed her of her 
father’s disappearance. Paul’s wife Madame gives the narrator 
her condolences over her mother’s death. Once Paul explains 
that he and the police have looked around the island where the 
narrator’s father vanished, she announces that she will go look 
herself. Paul asks whether her husband is with her. She says 
yes, thinking it’s lucky that she’s still wearing her ring and that 
her parents never told Paul about her divorce. The narrator 
returns to her friends and suggests they go stay at her father’s 
island cabin. An American named Evans boats them to the 
island, agreeing to pick them up in two days. 


nthe cabin, the narrator notices papers on a shelf. The next 
morning, the group searches for the narrator’s father. When 
they return to the cabin, the narrator rifles through the papers 
she saw. They contain bizarre, numbered drawings of half- 
animal, half-human figures. The narrator, wondering whether 
her father went insane in the isolated cabin, returns the papers 
to the shelf. That night, David wants to go fishing. He catches 
nothing until the narrator puts a frog on his hook for bait. The 
next morning, David announces that he wants to stay longer at 
the cabin to fish, so when Evans comes, the group tells him they 
plan to stay for another week. The next day, they go blueberry- 
picking. While the narrator picks blueberries, Joe suggests that 
they get married. She says no, explaining that she was married 
with a baby before, and it failed badly. 


The following morning, Paul boats to the cabin with 
Malmstrom, an American who tries to buy the property from 
the narrator. The narrator refuses. At lunch, David praises the 
narrator’s decision and makes alewd comment about her. Later, 
Anna informs her that David often commits adultery. Once 
Anna, David, and Joe leave the cabin for the afternoon, the 
narrator remembers she didn’t look through all the papers on 
the shelf. As she rifles through them, she finds a letter from a 
university thanking her father for his reproductions and a 
scholarly article about ancient rock paintings. She realizes her 
father’s alarming drawings were probably sketches of 
prehistoric art. She also recognizes one of the labels on the 
drawing, White Birch Lake. 
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Anna enters the cabin and asks the narrator what’s wrong with 
Joe. When the narrator explains that he proposed and she said 
no, Anna tells her to talk to him. The narrator finds Joe on the 
dock. When he demands to know whether she loves him, she 
offers a fumbling, noncommittal answer. He accuses her of not 
caring about him. The next morning in bed, they discuss which 
of them will move out when they return to the city. 


The group travels to White Birch Lake. On the way, they see a 
decomposing heron that someone has hung from a branch by a 
rope. Once the group reaches White Birch Lake, the narrator 
takes David and Joe fishing, which—since they have canned 
food—makes her feel like an “accomplice” to murder. That night, 
Joe tells the narrator that he’s willing to forget about marriage 
and go back to how things were. The narrator refuses. The 
following morning, the group canoes to the cliff where the 
narrator’s father’s drawings suggested a rock painting would 
be—but there’s no painting. 


Back at the cabin, David bullies an upset Anna into stripping 
naked so that he can film her. Anna strips and cannonballs into 
the lake while flipping off the camera. Afterward, the narrator 
canoes off to investigate another possible rock-painting 
ocation, this one underwater. She dives several times 
searching for the painting. On her third dive, she spies what 
ooks like a corpse and panics. When she surfaces, terrified, Joe 
is there in a second canoe. The narrator, climbing into her own 
canoe, realizes that she faked her memories of her “husband” 
and “child” to avoid thinking about what really happened: her 
over, a married man with children, pressured her into an illegal 
abortion, after which he was shocked when she broke up with 
him. Moreover, there are gods in nature that her father must 
have discovered while studying the rock paintings. The narrator 
canoes to land and offers her sweatshirt as an offering to the 
gods. Joe follows her and tries to initiate sex, but he flees when 
the narrator says that she could get pregnant. 


The narrator returns to the cabin. Realizing that her mother 
must have left her an illuminating gift just like her father did, 
she decides to search for it. She is walking down the forest trail 
when David approaches and proposes sex, claiming that Joe 
and Anna are having sex in the woods at that very moment. The 
narrator tells David that she doesn't find him attractive. He 
calls her a “bitch,” but when she walks away, he apologizes and 
asks her not to tell Anna. At dinner, the narrator flatly 
announces that she didn’t have sex with David, annoying Anna 
and David. David suggests the narrator hates men. The 
narrator thinks she hates all human beings. 


After dinner, men arrive in a boat. David talks to them, finds the 
narrator, and tells her that the police have discovered her 
father’s drowned corpse. The narrator thinks that David is 
lying, but she pretends to believe him. Later, she decides her 
mother’s “gift” was preserving a drawing that the narrator 
made as a child of a pregnant woman and a horned god. The 


narrator goes to bed. When Joe joins her later, he smells like 
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Anna. The narrator leads him out of the cabin, initiates sex, and 
thinks about the baby she'll have, a furred god-child. Joe tells 
her that he loves her—sex with Anna didn’t mean anything. The 
next morning, the group carries their baggage to the dock and 
waits for Evans to arrive. While David and Joe put the first 
canoe back in the shed, the narrator dumps David's film in the 
lake, takes the remaining canoe, and paddles away. 


The narrator hides in the woods until Evans has taken Joe, 
David, and Anna away. She decides that she can make her 
parents return to her if she prays to them. The next day, she 
burns her own drawings and art supplies, drops her fake 
wedding ring in the fire, rips pages from the books in the house, 
and slashes all the clothes. Then she jumps in the lake, strips 
naked, and leaves her clothes floating there. She makes an 
outdoor den for herself and falls asleep in it. As the days pass, 
she realizes that the gods—her parents—have forbidden more 
and more things to her: mirrors, enclosed spaces, canned food. 
Eventually, she sees her mother transform into a bird and her 
father transform into a fish. When she wakes up the next 
morning, she realizes that her parents were just humans and 
that she needs to return to society so that she and her 
pregnancy can survive. She goes into the garden, sees Paul and 
Joe approach in a boat, and hears Joe call, “Are you there?” She 
realizes that she loves him, but that they still need to have a real 
conversation. Before going to him, she stops and listens to the 
natural silence. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


The Narrator - The narrator, a dark-haired, blue-eyed 
Canadian woman, grew up during World War II (1939-1945) 
traveling to remote areas with her brother, mother, and father 
for her botanist father’s work. Despite her father’s atheism, she 
insisted on attending Sunday School to fit in but soon lost 
interest in Christianity. Later, she attended art school, where 
she had an affair with an instructor who told her there were no 
great female artists and encouraged her to pursue a 
commercial career. This instructor arranged her illegal abortion 
after impregnating her, an experience so traumatizing for her 
that she fabricated memories to obscure it: she claimed that 
she married young, that her “husband” forced her to have a 
child, and that she divorced him. After art school, she became 
an illustrator and began cohabiting with a new lover, Joe. When 
her father disappears while staying in the family’s remote 
Quebec cabin, the narrator travels with Joe and their friends 
David and Anna to find him. While searching for her father, the 
narrator becomes so disgusted by human violence against 
animals and male contempt for women that she loses her false 
“memories, remembers her illegal abortion, and has a 
breakdown. She has unprotected sex with Joe and hides rather 
than leaving the cabin with the others. Believing her parents 
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have become nature-gods, she follows increasingly strange 
religious “rules” to see them again. After “seeing” them, she 
regains her sanity, realizes they’re dead, and decides to rejoin 
society—without becoming like the people she detests. 


Joe - Joe, the narrator’s current lover, is a blue-eyed, shaggy- 
haired man who has difficulty expressing himself verbally. An 
experimental ceramics artist and pottery teacher, he met the 
narrator in an art supply store. On the trip to search for the 
narrator’s father, Joe serves as cameraman to David for David’s 
documentary film project Random Samples, though Joe has no 
previous experience as a cameraman. Joe was initially attracted 
to the narrator in part for her emotional coolness, yet on the 
trip, he becomes anxious to know whether she loves him and 
proposes to her. When she refuses his proposal and can’t give 
him a straight answer about whether she loves him, Joe 
becomes sullenly furious. Perhaps as revenge, he has sex with 
David's wife Anna, but when the narrator, seeking to become 
pregnant, has unprotected sex with Joe afterwards, he tells her 
that the loves her and that sex with Anna meant nothing—Anna 
was the one who initiated it. When the narrator flees into the 
woods during the mental breakdown, Joe leaves with the 
others, but he comes back later with local Paul to search for the 
narrator. At this point, she realizes she does love him, though 
that won't fix all the problems in their relationship. 


David - David, husband to Anna and friends with Joe and the 
narrator, is at “over thirty” the oldest member of the group that 
goes looking for the narrator’s father. As a young man in the 
1950s, he sold Bibles door-to-door to fund his education i 
theological seminary. After leaving the church, he married Anna 
and became a communications teacher in an adult education 
program. According to Anna, she and David had a good 
relationship until she began to truly love him, at which point 
David—unable to accept her love—began to torment her and 
cheat on her. On the trip to find the narrator’s father, David is 
directing an experimental documentary film called Random 
Samples with Joe as his cameraman. Though the objects 
included in the film are supposedly random, per the title, David 
seems increasingly interested in filming dead animals and 
naked women, at one point pressuring an unwilling Anna into 
stripping for the film. Shortly thereafter, he tries to convince 
the narrator to have sex with him, telling her that his repeated 
infidelities are Anna’s fault, and that Anna and Joe are having 
sex. When the narrator refuses David, he calls her a “bitch” He 
leaves during the narrator’s mental breakdown and does not 
return. 


5 


Anna - Anna, a green-eyed woman with dyed blond hair, is 
David's wife and friends with Joe and the narrator. In fact, the 
narrator considers Anna her “best woman friend” though 
they've only known each other a few months. Anna reads palms 
and likes singing. Initially, the narrator believes that Anna and 
David have a good marriage, but after David makes a few lewd 
comments about the narrator’s body, Anna tells the narrator 
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that David cheats a lot—their relationship went sour after Anna 
began genuinely to love David, an emotion he can’t handle. 
Anna wears a lot of makeup and becomes panicked when, on a 
camping trip during the search for the narrator’s father, she 
leaves it behind, telling the narrator that David will “punish” her 
for it. Shortly thereafter, David bullies an upset Anna into 
stripping naked for his experimental documentary Random 
Samples. On the same day, Anna has sex with Joe, with whom 
the narrator has been fighting. Oddly, when the narrator and 
Joe have sex again shortly thereafter, Anna seems to feel 
smugly friendly toward them, as though her actions brought 
them back together. During the narrator’s breakdown, she 
destroys the film of Anna stripped naked to “free” her friend but 
later thinks she should have destroyed Anna’s makeup compact 
instead. Anna leaves during the narrator’s breakdown and does 
not return. 


The Father - The narrator’s father, a botanist, raised the 
narrator and her brother in an atheistic household that moved 
frequently among different remote areas of Canada. A 
committed rationalist, the narrator's father disliked other 
human beings for their irrationality, on which he blamed war 
and violence—the rise of Nazi German dictator Adolf Hitler and 
the outbreak of World War II (1939-1945), for example. 
Despite her father’s atheism and commitment to rationality, the 
narrator believed that he was conservative about marriage and 
sex; she never told him about her illegal abortion and avoided 
going home because of it. The narrator’s father disappears 
while staying at the family’s cabin on an island in remote 
northern Quebec. She goes in search of him with her lover Joe 
and their married friends David and Anna. At the cabin, the 
narrator discovers half-human, half-animal drawings by her 
father. She first takes the drawings for signs that he went 
insane but later surmises that he was searching out and 
sketching prehistoric rock paintings. At one point while the 
narrator is searching for her father, the police talk to David; 
subsequently, David tells the narrator that the police found her 
father’s drowned corpse, but she secretly disbelieves him. 
During the narrator’s breakdown, she believes her father has 
transformed into a nature-god, which she perceives as a 
yellow-eyed figure and then a totemic fish. After she recovers, 
she realizes that her father was just a human being and has 
died. 


The Mother - The narrator’s mother died of some terminal 
illness “in the head,’ possibly brain cancer, before the main 
events of the narrative. She delayed going to the hospital until 
she could no longer walk because she feared the doctors would 
prolong her painful life despite their inability to cure 
her—which is exactly what they did. Though the narrator had 
been avoiding her parents due to guilt and shame over her 
illegal abortion, she visited her mother in the hospital to tell her 
that she wouldn't attend the funeral—a decision of which she 
thought her mother would approve. Her mother did seem to 
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approve, though (as she had been given a lot of morphine) it 
wasn't clear that she understood. During the narrator’s mental 
breakdown at the cabin, she sees her mother as a young woman 
and then as a transformed bird. After the narrator recovers, 
she realizes that her mother was just a human being whose full 
story the narrator never really knew. 


The Brother - The narrator’s older brother may or may not 
exist: when the narrator realizes that she has been covering up 
the trauma of her illegal abortion with false memories, she 
admits that her memories of her brother were a “disguise” for 
thoughts about her terminated fetus. Regardless, the narrator 
claims to remember that her brother was obsessed with 
drawing space explorers and battles based on World War II 
1939-1945). He also kept a “laboratory” full of small animals 
and insects he had captured, many of which died. When the 
narrator freed the survivors from his first laboratory, he 
became furious with her. Later, she discovered his second 
aboratory but was too afraid to free the captive animals again; 
her inaction made her feel complicit in their deaths. 


The “Husband?” - Initially, the narrator claims that she was 
married to a man who only wanted her to reproduce but 
covered that up by constantly claiming to love her; she later 
divorced this man and abandoned their child with him. Later, 
however, the narrator realizes that she fabricated memories of 
her husband and child to cover up the truth: her “husband” was 
actually her art school instructor, a married man with children 
who told her that there were no real women artists, 
encouraged her to do something commercial with her art skills, 
got her pregnant, and then arranged for her an abortion that 
she didn’t want. The narrator broke off her affair with the 
“husband” after the abortion, which traumatized her. He didn’t 
understand her decision, claiming that he had done her a favor 
and that many lovers wouldn't have bothered to arrange the 
abortion for her. 


Paul - Paul is an old Quebecois friend of the narrator’s father 
who still lives in the village near the narrator’s family cabin. A 
kindly man, he writes to the narrator to let her know of her 
father’s disappearance. Toward the end of the novel, after the 
narrator’s mental breakdown, he boats the narrator’s lover Joe 
back to the island to look for her. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Evans - Evans, originally from the U.S., is a tourist guide in 
remote northern Quebec who boats the narrator and her 
friends to and from her family cabin. 


Claude - Claude, a sullen youth, is the son of the man who 
owns the motel in the village near where the narrator’s father 
disappeared. He works in the motel and as a guide for hunting- 
and-fishing tourists. 


Madame - Madame, wife to Paul, is an elderly Quebecois 
woman who speaks almost no English, only French. 
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Malmstrom - Malmstrom is an American preservationist from 
Detroit, Michigan who offers to buy the narrator’s family cabin 
from her while her father is missing. 


® THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


LOGIC AND INSANITY 


Surfacing does not represent logic and insanity as 
opposites—instead, Surfacing suggests that logical 
systems are human constructs that have internal 
consistency but no objective truth. For example, the narrator 
describes how in childhood, her brother decided that leeches 
with dots were good while mottled leeches were evil; he would 
leave “good” leeches alone but burn “bad” leeches to 
death—actions consistent with his internal logic but not 
corresponding to any objective truth. Surfacing then proposes 
that insanity occurs when someone can't adhere to a socially 
accepted logic system. The narrative illustrates this dynamic 
through the narrator’s reaction to her abortion. She is caught 
between two opposing logical systems that claim to explain 
abortion’s morality (or lack thereof). According to the village 
where the narrator grew up, fetuses are human beings, so 
abortion is evil. By contrast, according to the narrator’s married 
lover (whom she calls her “husband’), fetuses are not human 
beings, so abortions are morally neutral or good. The narrator 
can’t force herself to adhere to either “logical,” internally 
consistent position on abortion: she doesn’t necessarily believe 
that fetuses are human beings, but she also feels very 
conflicted about whether her abortion was moral. Her distress 
at her own inability to adhere to either logical system leads her 
to repress her memories of her abortion and invent false 
memories according to which she abandoned her husband and 
child during a divorce. She is not fully able to face the truth until 
she goes “insane” and lives as an animal for five days—that is, 
until she rejects human logical systems entirely and lives 
according to an “inhuman” logic that allows her to grieve her 
aborted fetus without claiming that it was a human being. Thus, 
Surfacing illustrates both the constructed, contingent nature of 
logic and the possible internal logic of insanity. 


BINARIES AND VIOLENCE 


Surfacing suggests that civilization rests on a series 
of unequal social binaries—male and female, mind 
and body, human and animal, and ally and enemy, 
for example—that encourage violence and that do not 
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necessarily exist in nature. The narrator mentions that she 
learned in her Canadian childhood during World War II 
(1939-1945) that it was all right to kill “food or enemies,” but 
these categories are socially constructed, not real independent 
of human prejudices and judgments: some animals are 
considered food but not others, while Americans were 
Canadians’ allies during World War II but since have become 
threatening due to their global hegemonic power. Moreover, all 
the “lesser” terms in a binary tend to become associated with 
one another: for example, the novel shows how men are 
associated with humanity and intellect, whereas women are 
associated with animals and bodies. Surfacing then illustrates 
how these associations may lead to violence: in various places 
the narrative suggests that the erotic dehumanization of 
women (e.g. referring to female genitalia as “split beaver”) may 
ead to inequality and sexualized violence; the disregard of 
animal life leads to human brutality against birds, frogs, and 
fish; and the Canadian characters’ hatred of American tourists 
eads to fantasies of war and death. In this way, Surfacing 
indicates that it is civilization and its binaries, not nature, that 
encourages violence. 


LOVE, SEX, AND MARRIAGE 


In Surfacing, love, sex, and marriage are all potential 

weapons in fights between couples—though love, 

sex, and marriage may also have independent, 
positive realities. In the novel, the narrator goes to visit her 
family’s remote Canadian cabin with her boyfriend Joe and 
their married friends David and Anna. Both couples are 
engaged in power struggles. Joe wants the narrator to love 
him—so he proposes marriage and throws a series of tantrums 
when she says that she’s already been divorced and doesn't 
want to go through it again. He wants her to marry him against 
her inclinations rather than remain happily unmarried but 
cohabiting with her—because if she married him against her 
wishes, that would (in his mind) prove she really loved him. 
Marriage is thus not a desirable state but a weapon in an 
emotional war. Meanwhile, Anna both loves and hates David; 
he finds her genuine love of him so hard to accept that he 
regularly cheats on her and then tells her about it, rendering 
sex a weapon in a difficult marriage. Despite these negative 
depictions of love, sex, and marriage as potential weapons, 
however, the novel suggests they might be positive phenomena 
under other circumstances; toward the end of the narrative, 
the narrator has the epiphany that she does love Joe and that, 
because his personality isn’t rigidly unchanging, his love could 
potentially offer her “freedom” rather than the “captivity” she 
observes in Anna’s relationship to David. Surfacing thus 
deromanticizes love, sex, and marriage while suggesting that 
they are still desirable under certain circumstances. 
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Surfacing represents religion as a psychological 
phenomenon derived from family dynamics: 
essentially, it shows how children derive their ideas 
about God or gods from their parents, who appear all-powerful 
and undying to their children. If the children are brought up ina 
religious tradition like Christianity, the novel suggests that they 
can transfer their natural, childish beliefs about their parents’ 
power and immortality from their human parents to a divine 
figure like God. This transfer, the novel suggests, can make 
losing one’s parents easier, as children then have another 
parent figure—God—present in their lives after their parents’ 
passing. If children are not brought up in a religious tradition, 
on the other hand, the novel shows that they worship their 
parents until their parents fail or die—at which point they learn 
to recognize their parents’ humanity. This dynamic is clearest in 
the religious attitudes of the narrator, who grew up in an 
atheist household. Though she begged her parents to let her 
attend Sunday school because she was curious about religion 
and wanted to fit in with her more religious classmates, she 
quickly lost interest in God when she realized that God 
wouldn't necessarily give her the things she prayed for. Yet as 
an adult going through a psychological and emotional crisis 
after her mother has died and her father has gone missing, the 
narrator processes her grief by briefly worshipping her parents 
as literal gods, feeling their presence, power, and guidance 
despite their physical absence. After she has finished grieving, 
she realizes her dead parents’ humanity for the first time. In 
this way, the novel represents religion and worship as a natural 
psychological phenomenon that adults can outgrow by 
recognizing their parents’ humanity. 


ART 


In Surfacing, art is a powerful tool that can either 
reinforce or challenge existing social realities. The 
novel takes place during a trip that the narrator, her 
boyfriend Joe, and their married friends Anna and David make 
to northern Quebec after the narrator’s father disappears 
there. During the trip, David and Joe work on a film project 
called Random Samples, which reinforces existing social 
realities like the subjugation of animals and women. David, the 
film's “director, graduates from filming fish guts and a 
slaughtered heron to coercing his wife Anna to strip naked for 
the camera against her wishes. Similarly, the narrator—an 
illustrator—is working on drawings for a book of fairytales that 
reinforce a sexist feminine ideal according to which women are 
thin, beautiful princesses who never need to use the bathroom. 
By contrast, when the narrator discovers sketches her father 
made of prehistoric rock paintings, she sees in the depictions of 
horned and snakelike human figures a challenge to the 
subjugation of animals and to distaste for real human bodies, 
especially real female bodies. With these very different 
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instances of art—exploitative films and princess illustrations on 
the one hand, prehistoric rock paintings on the other—the 
novel insists that art can fight for or against existing social 
hierarchies. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


GOLD RING 


In Surfacing, the gold ring that the female narrator 

wears represents her unreliability as a narrator due 
to the psychological difficulties that being a woman in a 
misogynistic, conservative society causes. The narrator first 
mentions the gold ring early in the novel, as she drives with her 
lover Joe and their married friends David and Anna into 
northern Quebec to search for her missing father: she 
mentions that Joe has a habit of fidgeting with her ring, but she 
doesn't specify her exact relationship to Joe or whether the ring 
is awedding ring. Readers are left to assume either that, most 
likely, Joe is either the narrator’s husband or that the ring isn’t a 
wedding ring. Yet once the group reaches the village near 
where the narrator’s father disappeared, she goes alone to 
speak with Paul, the old acquaintance who wrote to inform her 
of her father’s disappearance; when Paul asks whether the 
narrator’s husband is with her, she says yes—but privately 
thinks it’s lucky her parents never told Paul about her divorce 
and that she can pretend Joe is her husband for the duration of 
the trip. The contrast between what the narrator tells Paul and 
her private thoughts suggests that the narrator navigates the 
sexual conservatism of her society through deceit, avoiding 
telling older people that she got divorced and pretending that 
her new lover Joe is her husband when telling the truth would 
cause social problems. 


The ring comes to represent not only the narrator’s self- 
protective lies to people around her but her unreliability as a 
narrator when, after getting a fright while swimming, she 
abruptly recalls that she never was married. She fabricated 
memories of an unhappy marriage and a child she abandoned 
with her husband to avoid confronting the truth: namely, that 
her lover, her art school professor who was married with 
children to someone else, coerced her into having an illegal 
abortion about which she feels deep guilt. This revelation 
fundamentally changes what the ring symbolizes: from 
symbolizing her deceptions of the people around her due to her 
society's sexual conservatism, it comes to represent how she 
has deceived herself—and readers—with unreliable narration 
due to the intense psychological stress of being female ina 
society where aman like her professor can engage his student 
in asexual relationship, coerce her into an unwanted abortion, 
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and tell himself that he did her a favor. 


PI 


RANDOM SAMPLES 


In Surfacing, Random Samples—the experimental 
documentary film that the narrator’s married friend 
David and her lover Joe are making—represents how art can 
reinforce existing social hierarchies like male oppression of 
women and human violence against animals. When the film is 
first mentioned, it seems relatively benign: David, the “director” 
and mastermind behind the film, simply wants to record and 
then arrange footage of objects they encounter on their trip 
and has recruited Joe as his cameraperson. Yet it is telling that 
David recruits Joe to work the camera rather than his wife 
Anna or the narrator: Joe, a ceramics artist, has no experience 
with film, but David encourages him to teach himself by telling 
him that he and David are the “new Renaissance Men’—a term 
for all-competent, self-teaching artists that implicitly excludes 
women. Moreover, counter to the film’s title, the objects that 
David asks Joe to film aren't random: as the novel progresses, 
David first wants to document the guts of a fish he caught, a log 
that he and Joe chopped, and a decomposing heron that 
someone killed and hung from a tree, all symbolic of violent 
human domination over nature. Then, later, he pressures Anna 
into stripping so that Joe can film her, and David can splice her 
naked body into footage of the decomposing heron. David's 
desire to sandwich together film of anude woman and a 
murdered animal suggests the association in his mind between 
human domination of nature and male domination of women. It 
also shows that even a supposedly random documentary 
film—which ought simply to catch snippets of reality—is never 
ideologically innocent: all art can reinforce or subvert existing 
social hierarchies. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Anchor edition of Surfacing published in 1998. 


Part 1 Quotes 


@@ From the side he’s like the buffalo on the U.S. nickel, 
shaggy and blunt-snouted, with small clenched eyes and the 
defiant but insane look of a species once dominant, now 
threatened with extinction. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe 


Related Themes: @) © Vit) 


Page Number: 4 
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Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, riding in the backseat of her friends’ car with 
her lover Joe, examines Joe’s profile and compares him to a 
buffalo. She’s comparing him to the American bison, a 
species that was “dominant” and widespread across North 
America until the 1800s, during which it was hunted almost 
to “extinction.” By comparing Joe to a buffalo, the narrator 
introduces three dubious binaries that will be explored 
throughout the novel: human/animal, male/female, and 
sane/insane. 


First, the narrator both introduces and questions the 
human/animal binary by suggesting both that the human 
man Joe is animalistic and that animals can have human-like 
mental states such as defiance and insanity. Second, while 
the narrator never explicitly states why Joe would feel 
formerly “dominant” but now “threatened,” the implication 
seems to be that he feels this way as aman during second- 
wave feminism (Surfacing was published in 1972, during the 
second wave of the North American feminist movement). 
Joe's sense of existentially “threatened” masculinity 
foreshadows that the “battle of the sexes” in romantic 
relationships will be an issue during the rest of the novel. 


Third and finally, by implying that loss of dominance makes 
species (or genders) “insane,” the narrator suggests that 
sanity is more a matter of adherence to dominant social 
scripts than it is about tracking objective reality: you 
become “insane” when a person’s social expectations—in 
this case, Joe expects deference because he’s male—cease 
to match “dominant” social logics. 


e@ They're making a movie, Joe is doing the camera work, he’s 
never done it before but David says they’re the new 
Renaissance Men, you teach yourself what you need to learn. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 
Anna, The Father 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 6 


Explanation and Analysis 


While the narrator is traveling into remote northern 
Canada to search for her missing father, the narrator’s lover 
Joe and her friends David and Anna are accompanying her 
for asort of road trip vacation. During the vacation, David 
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wants to direct a documentary film called Random Samples, 
composed of supposedly random visuals they encounter 
during their road trip, and he recruits Joe to “do[] the 
camera work.’ David's recruitment of Joe despite Joe’s lack 
of experience and his reference to “Renaissance Men” casts 
ight on David's sexism and the gender politics of art in the 
narrative. 


David could recruit his wife Anna, the narrator, or Joe to 
work the camera for him—but he chooses Joe, the other 
man on the road trip. To justify this choice, David claims that 
he and Joe are “the new Renaissance Men.’ The term 
“Renaissance Men’ refers to the Renaissance (c. 

1400s- 1600s), a European historical period marked by 
exploration, innovations in art and science, and changes in 
political structure. The term “Renaissance Man” refers to 
someone who is self-educated across a range of disciplines. 
It is, of course, a gendered term: Renaissance society was 
broadly patriarchal and misogynistic, and the self-educated 
pioneers in various fields of human accomplishment were 
assumed to be male. 


By having David refer to the Renaissance and Renaissance 
men, then, the narrative not only hints at David's implicit 
sexism in choosing Joe rather than the narrator or Anna as 
his camera operator but also gestures toward a longer 
history of misogyny in art and culture. 


@@ What he means is that aman should be handling this; Joe 


will do as a stand-in. My status is a problem, they obviously 


think I’m married. But I’m safe, l'm wearing my wedding ring, | 
never threw it out, it’s useful for landladies. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, The 
Father, The “Husband”, Paul 


Related Themes: © @ vit) 
Related Symbols: 6 


Page Number: 19 


Explanation and Analysis 


Having reached the village in Quebec nearest to the cabin 
where her father disappeared, the narrator goes to ask Paul, 
her father’s old friend, what he knows. When Paul asks the 
narrator whether her husband has come with her, the 
narrator assumes he is implying that “a man should be 
handling this.” She immediately decides to deceive Paul, 
allowing him to think that her lover Joe is her husband and 
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that the “wedding ring” she wears means she is still married. 
This early evidence of the narrator’s deceitfulness has two 
functions. First, it shows how sexism and the male/female 
binary encourage dishonesty. Second, it foreshadows that 
the narrator is deceiving not only other characters but 
readers and herself. 


Sexism and the male/female binary encourage the 
narrator’s dishonesty by forcing her into no-win situations 
she can only escape by lying. To be a good daughter, the 
narrator needs to look for her missing father. Yet as a 
woman, she is considered incompetent to look for him on 
her own. Moreover, in the conservative village, her actual 
relationship status—divorced and now cohabiting with a 
man other than her ex-husband—is unacceptable. Thus, the 
only way she can secure the goodwill and cooperation she 
needs from the villagers in order to look for her father is to 
pretend that she’s something she isn’t: a married woman 
whose husband is helping her look after things. 


The revelation that sexism pressures the narrator to lie to 
the people around her foreshadows the revelation that the 
narrator is also lying to readers and herself. Counter to 
what she claims here, she was never really married: her 
“husband” was actually an adulterous lover who pressured 
her into an unwanted abortion, so traumatizing her that she 
developed false memories to cover up the truth. Thus, the 
narrator’s “wedding ring” comes to symbolize the way that 
sexism and misogyny encourage not only interpersonal 
dishonesty but even dishonesty with oneself. 


e@@ What impressed him that time, he even mentioned it later, 
cool he called it, was the way | took my clothes off and put 


them on again later very smoothly as if | were feeling no 
emotion. But | really wasn't. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 
Anna, The Father, Paul 


Related Themes: Wi) 


Page Number: 24 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the narrator speaks with her missing father’s old 
friend Paul, she goes to find Joe, David, and Anna, who are 
waiting for her at the village bar. Joe asks the narrator what 
happened in a way that clearly indicates he would prefer not 
to deal with any big emotional reaction from the narrator, 
which leads the narrator to recall how he praised how 
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emotionally “cool” she was after the first time they had sex, 
“as if” the sex didn't affect her. 


When the narrator notes that she “really wasn’t” 
emotionally affected by the sex, it reveals an important 
difference between how Joe wants the narrator to be and 
how she actually is. Joe wants the narrator to behave “as if” 
she isn't emotionally affected by things—to demonstrate 
self-control out of consideration for him, so as not to bother 
him with her feelings. In other words, he actually wants her 
to feel for him, but he wants her to hide those feelings for his 
benefit. Yet according to the narrator, she simply has no 
feelings to hide. 


The mismatch between Joe's interpretation of the 
narrator—that she is controlling hidden feelings for 
him—and the narrator’s interpretation of herself as actually 
unfeeling foreshadows romantic conflict between the two 
characters. 


e@@ Below me inthe water there's a leech, the good kind with 

red dots on the back, undulating along like a streamer held 
at one end and shaken. The bad kind is mottled gray and yellow. 
It was my brother who made up these moral distinctions, at 
some point he became obsessed with them, he must have 
picked them up from the war. There had to be a good kind and a 
bad kind of everything. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The Father, 
The Brother 


Related Themes: ©) (e) 


Page Number: 34 


Explanation and Analysis 


Having reached the remote cabin where her father 
disappeared, the narrator walks to the lake and sees a leech, 
which reminds her of how her brother categorized 
everything, including leeches, into a “good kind” and a “bad 
kind.’ The anecdote about her brother’s categorization 
sheds light on two major ideas that the novel explores: first, 
the lack of objective truth to human-constructed logical 
systems; second, the relationship between binary thinking 
and violence. 


The brother’s categorization of “everything” into “a good 
kind and a bad kind” shows that a logical system can be 
complete and internally coherent without being at all true. 
The brother is able to describe all animals as either “good” 
or “bad” without contradicting himself—but his 


categorizations are essentially random, as evidenced by his 
deciding that leeches are good if they have “red dots” and 
bad if they are “mottled” By describing the sheer 
randomness of her brother’s moral system, the narrator 
hints that perhaps all human logical systems are random: 
internally consistent but invented from nothing and not 
corresponding to external, objective truths about the world. 


oreover, the narrator’s claim that “the war’—in context, 
World War II (1939-1945), during which the narrator and 
her brother were children—influenced her brother’s good/ 
bad binary thinking suggests that violence and binary 
thinking reinforce each other. Growing up exposed to news 
of violence made her brother think that everyone and 
everything was either good or bad, an ally or an enemy. 

eanwhile, this binary thinking encourages violence against 
the “bad kind” or term in any binary, as evidenced by the 
later revelation that the narrator’s brother would burn 
“bad” leeches to death. 


@@ | recall the feeling, puzzled, baffled, when | found out some 

words were dirty and the rest were clean. The bad ones in 
French were the religious ones, the worst ones in any language 
were what they were most afraid of and in English it was the 
body, that was even scarier than God. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), David, Anna 


Related Themes: @) @ Q 


Page Number: 42 


Explanation and Analysis 


One morning, David and Anna are joking about Anna’s dirty 
language, which leads the narrator to consider how 
“puzzled” she was as a child to learn that “some words were 
dirty and the rest were clean.’ The narrator’s puzzlement at 
the dirty/clean binary illustrates how she is less attracted to 
binary thinking than the other characters around her. 


eanwhile, her musings on how the “worst” curses or 
swears in any language are “what [the speakers] were most 
afraid of” emphasizes that, in the narrator’s view, people 
tend to create logical systems and worldviews that may be 
internally coherent but don’t necessarily have an objective 
reality. Growing up in Quebec, where there are culturally 
distinct French-speaking and English-speaking 
communities, the narrator was able to observe that the 
religious logical system according to which the French- 
Canadian Catholics lived differed from the more secular, 
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intellectual, body-fearing logical system that the 
Anglophone Canadians followed. 


about what really happened to her. 


By implication, observing the cultural differences between 

French-speaking Canadians and English-speaking @@ For awhile | was going to be a real artist; he thought that 
Canadians helped the narrator realize that neither culture's was cute but misguided, he said | should study something | 
logical system mapped onto an external, objective truth: would be able to use because there has [sic] never been any 
both cultural systems were based on binaries—human/ important women artists. That was before we were married 


divine in the one case, body/mind in the other—that had and | still listened to what he said, so | went into Design and did 
been invented by people. fabric patterns. 


@@ | have to behave as though it doesn't exist, because for me 

it can't, it was taken away from me, exported, deported. A 
section of my own life, sliced off from me like a Siamese twin, 
my own flesh canceled. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Anna, The 
“Husband” 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 45 


Explanation and Analysis 


One morning, while Anna and the narrator are washing 
dishes together, the two women end up talking about 
Anna’s marriage and the narrator’s divorce. When Anna 
claims it’s fortunate the narrator didn't have children, the 
narrator privately thinks that she hasn't told Anna about her 
baby because “it can’t” “exist” for her. At this point in the 
narrative, the narrator is still telling readers and herself that 
she abandoned her child with her former “husband?” Yet the 
anguage she uses to describe her supposed separation 
from her child foreshadows the revelation that she never 
had a child: instead, she was coerced into an unwanted 
abortion. 


Her language foreshadows this revelation in several ways. 
First, she refers to her baby as “it”; if she knew the baby’s 
biological sex, she would presumably refer to it as “he” or 
“she; hinting that she terminated the pregnancy before she 
knew the baby’s sex. Second, she says that “it was taken 
away from me,’ even though she has previously claimed that 
she abandoned her husband and child, indicating that she is 
subconsciously still aware of what really happened to her 
even as she fabricates false memories to suppress that 
truth. Third, she refers to the baby being “sliced off” and 
“canceled,’ violent language reflecting the narrator’s moral 
ambivalence about ending a fetus’s life. Thus, well before 
the narrator recalls the truth, the narrator is seeding hints 
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Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The 
“Husband” 


Related Themes: @ vii) @ 


Page Number: 49 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, planning to get some work done on a 
commission to illustrate a book of fairy tales, reflects on 
how she became a professional illustrator. When she says 
that at one point she wanted to be “a real artist,’ the term 
“real artist” suggests binary thinking. On the one hand, 
there's art which is created for its own sake, for museums, 
or for non-commercial venues; this art is “real” and 
legitimate. On the other hand, art done for money to 
illustrate someone else’s work is “fake” or illegitimate.’ This 
binary in turn upholds a male/female binary in art history, 
according to which men are “real” or “important” artists 
whereas women are relegated to arts and crafts associated 
with domesticity, like “fabric patterns.” 


FG 


The narrator’s “husband” uses the real/illegitimate, 
important/frivolous, male/female binaries operative in the 
art world to undercut the narrator’s ambitions, persuading 
her to divert herself from the career she originally wanted. 
This undercutting shows how individual men and women 
can weaponize cultural scripts and binary thinking against 
one another in romantic relationships, and it becomes 
especially sinister when it is revealed later in the novel that 
her “husband” was a married man who probably met her 
because she was a student in his art class. That is, the 
“husband” used his authority as an artist and a professor to 
destroy the ambitions of a female student whom he also 
sexually pursued, taking advantage of an obvious power 
imbalance. 


e@ [heir only function is to uphold Joe’s unvoiced claim to 


superior artistic seriousness: every time | sell a poster 


design or get anew commission he mangles another pot. 
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Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe 


Related Themes: @3) vit) @ 


Page Number: 54 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, while working on commissioned illustrations 


for a book 
her lover Joe: 
pot he wil 
holes in it 


Ww 


The narra 


« 


lines: he views her art a 
frivolous, whereas his a 


serious. Because Joe feels threatened in his masculi 
the narrator’s greater econom 
crude terms, her drawings make money while his pots 
don't—he takes psychological refuge in the idea tha 
aren't sellable due to their “superior artistic seriousness. 


This conflict shows the strangle-hold that gendered 


tor’s description imp 
unvoiced” artistic competition 


s femin 
rtis ma 


ies 
tha 
ine, 
scu 


of fairy tales, contrasts her own art with that of 
he is a talented potter, but after throwing a 
intentionally bend it in strange ways and cut 

th his fingers, rendering it useless. 


that she and Joe are in an 
t falls along gendered 
commercial, and 
ine, non-commercial, and 
nity by 


iC SU 


ccess as an artist—in 


» 


binary 


thinking has on the art world: art can be either commercial 
or serious, successful or authentic, feminine or masculine. It 
also shows how cultural scripts about gender and art can be 


weaponized in romantic relationships between ind 


women and men. 


Part 2 Quotes 


@@ The trouble is all in the knob at the top of our bodies. I’m 


ividual 


not against the body or the head either: only the neck, which 
creates the illusion that they are separate [...] if the head is 
detached from the body both of them will die. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker) 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 75 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, speaking from a mysterious present after the 


« 
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main events of the past-tense storyline, claims that she is 
‘against” the “neck” because it “creates the illusion” that 
people's bodies and heads are “separate.” This apparently 
bizarre statement is best understood as a comment on 
mind-body dualism, the philosophical belief that mental 
phenomena like human consciousness are not physical 
phenomena (though they may have physical correlates). The 


t his pots 


narrator is attacking this philosophy’s mind/body binary, 


arguing that mind and b 


ody are continuous and 


interdependent: “if the head [i.e. the mind, the thoughts] are 


detached from the body 


The narrator’s argument 


both of them will die” 


against mind-body dualism 


suggests two things about her mental state after the main 


events of the storyline. 
thinking, which she imp 


First, she increasingly rejects bi 
ies leads to violence and death 


nary 
by 


casting mind-body dual 
Second, she is willing to 


ism as a kind of fatal beheading. 


reject widely accepted cultura 


logics that rely on binary thinking, for example the logic that 


claims people ought to discipline their bodies and privi 
their minds (exemplified by common phrases like “mind 


ege 
over 


matter). Thus, this quotation, which comes at the beginning 


of the novel’s second se 
will develop over the co 


ction, foreshadows how her thinking 
urse of the rest of the narrative. 


@@ Love without fear, sex without risk, that’s what they 
wanted to be true; and they almost did it, | thought, they 


almost pulled it off, but as in magicians’ tricks or burglaries half- 
success is failure and we're back to the other things. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 


Anna, The “Husband” 
Related Themes: (©) 


Page Number: 79 


© 0 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator and Anna are weeding the garden near the 
cabin when Anna asks the narrator whether she’s on the 
birth control pill. Anna then admits that she herself stopped 
when she developed a blood clot in her leg as a side effect. 
When the narrator admits in turn that she stopped because 


husband David wants h 


ove without fear” and 
manage it. 


The idea that love and s 
nderscores the fraugh 


C 


relative lack of emotion 


www.LitCharts.com 


the pill gave her blurry vision, Anna confides that her 


er to start taking it again but she’s 


afraid of amore dangerous blood clot next time. The 
narrator muses that people who developed the pill wanted 


“sex without risk” but didn’t quite 


isk 
ps in 


ex always come with fear and r 
t nature of romantic relationshi 


the novel. At first, the narrator believes that Anna and David 
ave a good marriage, but she soon realizes that they hate 
and fear each other even as Anna claims to truly love her 
husband. Meanwhile, Joe seems to resent the narrator’s 


al dependence on him and longs to 
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men and women in a misogynistic society. Yet at the same 
time, her judgment of Joe’s proposal is so harsh that readers 
may wonder: is she right? Is Joe’s proposal really only about 
winning a “victory” over her, or does he also, in his own way, 
care about her? This uncertainty foreshadows the end of 
the novel, when the narrator realizes—to her surprise—that 
she does love Joe, even as she also realizes that love doesn't 
necessarily solve any of their problems. 


tie her to him through marriage, a longing that causes 
conflict and turbulent emotions on both sides. Thus, in this 
quotation, the side effects of hormonal birth control 
symbolize the way that nominally positive, pleasurable 
phenomena like love and sex can have serious negative 
consequences. 


At the same time, in the context of birth control, the “fear” 
and “risk” are of pregnancy specifically. Though the narrator 
has not yet revealed the truth to readers at this point in the 
novel, the man she calls her former “husband” was really an 
adulterous lover who coerced her into an illegal abortion 
she didn’t want when he impregnated her—perhaps after 


@@ | had the proof now, indisputable, of sanity and therefore 
of death. 


she discontinued the pil 


due to its unpleasant (and 


sometimes dangerous) side effects. Thus, the discussion of 
birth control at this point in the novel foreshadows what 
really happened between the narrator and her “husband.” 


@@ Prove your love, they say. You really want to marry me, let 
me fuck you instead. You really want to fuck, let me marry 
you instead. As long as there’s a victory, some flag | can wave, 
parade | can have in my head. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 
Anna 


Related Themes: vii) 


Page Number: 87 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the narrator, Joe, David, and Anna are blueberry- 
picking near the cabin, Joe gets the narrator alone and asks 
her to marry him. When she refuses, he tries to insist and, 
becoming petulantly angry at her resistance, accuses her of 
not caring about him. 


Privately, the narrator casts Joe’s behavior as a 
quintessentially “male” move in the “battle of the sexes.’ 
According to her, men want women to do for them 
whatever it is the women themselves aren't interested in 
doing, whether that’s marriage or sex, just to gain a “victory” 
over the women’s resistance and “prove” that they have 
power over the women. She characterizes men’s desire to 
conquer women in military terms, invoking the “flag[s]” and 
“parade|[s]” one might see at soldiers’ homecoming. 


When the narrator inwardly accuses Joe of this militaristic 
desire to conquer her resistance for his own masculine 
egotistical reasons, she furthers the novel’s depiction of 
love, sex, and marriage as sites of brutal conflict between 
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Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The Father, 


The “Husband” 


Related Themes: @) @ Q 


Page Number: 104 


Explanation and Analysis 


Previously, when the narrator discovered strange half- 
animal, half-human drawings left by her father, concluded 


that her father might have gone insa 
his insanity might mean he was still a 
person would, she believes, have pre 
his way back to the village or some o 
necessarily have done so. 
discovered some documents sugges 


paintings: the “proof [...] 


On the face of it, this quotation simp 
narrator’s attempts to logically expla 


her father hasn't come back to civiliz 
is insane or dead. 


Yet on another level, the quotation h 


ne. She speculated that 
live—since a sane 

sumably already found 
ther human settlement 


rom the wilderness, but an insane person wouldn't 
ow the narrator has just 


ting her father’s 


drawings were scholarly reproductions of prehistoric rock 
of sanity and therefore of death.” 


ly alludes to the 
in her father’s 


disappearance: a sane man, if still alive, would have come 
back to civilization already but an insane man wouldn't have; 


ation; ergo, her father 


ints at a larger 


connection the novel draws between sanity and death, a 
connection visible both in the narrator’s abortion and in her 
attitude toward her dead parents. The narrator’s 


“husband’—who was not her husban 


d but was actually her 


married lover—convinced her after he impregnated her that 
the sane, sensible thing to do would be to abort the fetus. 


f 


Yet the narrator comes to 


eel that this “sane? sensible 


action implicates her in the murder of a real if not-yet- 
human life, making her a “killer” Relatedly, the narrator 
before and after her mental breakdown recognizes that her 
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parents are dead, but during her mental breakdown she 
believes that “everything is alive” and that she can commune 
with their spirits. As such, the novel associates sanity with 
death and death's closing-off of possibilities, whereas it 
associates insanity with life (and life with insanity). 


@@ |f you tell your children God doesn't exist they will be 

forced to believe that you are the God, but what happens 
when they find out you are human after all, you have to grow 
old and die? 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The Father, 
The Mother 


Related Themes: © Q 


Page Number: 104 


Explanation and Analysis 


After deciding that her father has likely died, the narrator 
recalls how her father taught her as a child that religion was 
just superstition. Here she argues: “If you tell your children 
God doesn't exist they will be forced to believe that you are 
the God.” This interesting claim suggests that religious 
beliefs and emotions arise naturally in children’s 
psychology; as such, if children are not taught a 
conventional religion as an outlet for their natural religious 
psychology, they will end up worshiping their parents, the 
most powerful entities in children’s lives. 


Obviously, the narrator implicitly applies this claim to her 
own situation: her father raised her an atheist, and so, when 
she was a child, she worshipped him. Yet now that her 
mother has died and her father is missing and possibly 
dead, she doesn’t know “what happens”—that is, what does 
she do now that her childish parent-worship has been 
proven false through her parents’ fallibility? The narrator’s 
inability to answer that question, at this point in the novel, 
foreshadows her total mental breakdown during which she 
believes both her parents to be alive and worships her 
parents as gods. 


e@@ Why had they strung it up like a lynch victim, why didn't 
they just throw it away like the trash? To prove they could 
do it, they had the power to kill. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 
Anna 
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Related Themes: © @ 


Page Number: 118 


Explanation and Analysis 


While the narrator is on a canoeing day trip with Joe, Anna, 
and David, they encounter a heron brutally killed and 
displayed, hanging upside down from a tree by a rope. The 
horrified narrator wonders with the bird’s killers displayed 
it “like a lynch victim? 


While “lynching” can refer to any illegal killing committed by 
amob, inthe North American context it often specifically 
refers to a period of racial terrorism in the United States 
that continued until the African American Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s: white lynch mobs would brutally 
murder African-American men and boys (and occasionally 
women and girls) to assert white supremacy and police the 
social status of Black people; they would often leave the 
bodies displayed, for example hanging from trees. 


The narrator’s comparison between a murdered bird and 
the victim of a lynch mob suggests that human beings kill 
animals for the same reason that racist white mobs in the 
U.S. killed Black people: to flaunt their “power to kill” those 
lower in social hierarchies or disfavored in binaries like 
white/Black. Depending on readers’ interpretations, the 
narrator may also be making the inflammatory suggestion 
that the senseless murder of animals is just as morally bad 
as the lynching of Black people—in which case the 
comparison may hint at the narrator’s increasingly 
unbalanced mental state and disidentification with other 
human beings. 


e@@ A part of the body, a dead animal. | wondered what part of 
them the heron was, that they needed so much to kill it. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), David 
Related Themes: (=) 


Page Number: 120 


Explanation and Analysis 


Shortly after the narrator and her friends encounter a 
heron brutally killed and hung from a tree, David makes a 
joke about “split beaver” When the narrator doesn’t 
understand the joke, David has to explain that “beaver” is 
slang for female genitalia. The narrator immediately 
associates using a “dead animal” as slang for “a part of the 
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body” with the heron she has just seen killed, wondering 
“what part” the heron represented that motivated humans 
to kill it. 


The narrator likely assumes that the slang term “beaver” 
associates female genitalia with a dead animal, as opposed 
to a living animal, due to David's addition of the word “split,” 
which in context both vulgarly suggests opened genitalia 
and conjures images of a hacked-up animal. A specter of 
violence thus hangs over the slang term, hinting that the 
association of women with animals justifies sexualized 
violence against women. 


Meanwhile, the narrator’s assumption that the people who 
killed the heron saw the heron as representative of some 
part of themselves emphasizes how, in the novel, binary and 
dichotomous thinking is intimately connected to violence: 
people feel threatened by their similarity to animals and so 
establish their difference from animals by hurting and killing 
animals. In other words, people establish the human/animal 
binary through violence and then use violence against 
animals to uphold it. 


e@@ Anything we could do to the animals we could do to each 
other: we practiced on them first. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 122 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator has taken Joe and David fishing, but she is 
becoming increasingly disgusted with humans’ recreational 
violence against animals. She covertly frees some live frogs 
she brought along as bait and then, associatively connecting 
high-school frog dissections with people who donate their 
cadavers to science, thinks, “Anything we could do to the 
animals we could to do each other: we practiced on them 
first? 


Previously, the narrator has had thoughts implying that 
humans hurt and kill animals to establish their difference 
from and superiority over animals. For example, when 
contemplating the heron that someone brutally killed and 
displayed, the narrator wondered what human part the 
heron represented to those people to motivate their brutal, 
distancing violence. Now, however, the narrator suggests 
that human violence against other humans shows that 
displacing violence onto animals doesn’t work to protect 


humans’ special status: instead, violence rehearsed against 
animals is eventually inflicted on people too. The narrator 
thus implies that humans should care more about 
preventing violence against animals for the ultimate good of 
human beings. 


@@ “You'll go in beside the dead bird[.]” 


Related Characters: David (speaker), The Narrator, Joe, 
Anna 


Related Themes: @ vii) @ 


Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 135 


Explanation and Analysis 


From a distance, the narrator overhears David trying to 
bully Anna into stripping naked so that Joe can film her for 
Random Samples. While bullying Anna, David explains to her 
that he plans to include footage of her naked body “beside 
the dead bird,’ that is, beside the heron that someone 
brutally killed and displayed hung from a tree. 


David's fixation on including dead animals and naked 
women in his film show that—contrary to the film’s title and 
stated purpose—the things that he asks Joe to film aren't 
“random” Rather, he chooses subjects that represent the 
domination of humanity over nature and the domination of 
men over women. Thus, Random Samples comes to 
symbolize how art can reinforce pernicious binaries like 
male/female and human/animal. Given the way that David 
wants to associate a dead animal with Anna’s naked body 
through juxtaposition, the film also comes to suggest the 
way that the disfavored terms in a binary—women, animals, 
nature, insanity, etc——come to be associated and conflated 
with one another. 


@@ He said it wasn't a person, only an animal; | should have 
seen that was no different; it was hiding in me as if in a 
burrow and instead of granting it sanctuary | let them catch it. | 
could have said No but | didn’t; that made me one of them too, a 

killer. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The 
“Husband” 


Related Themes: © © 
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Page Number: 145-146 


Explanation and Analysis 


After receiving a nasty shock while looking for prehistoric 
rock paintings, the narrator rejects the memories she has 
fabricated about abandoning her “husband” and child. 
Instead, she confronts the truth: she had an affair with a 
married man who got her pregnant and then pressured her 
into having an abortion that caused her moral anguish. 


The way that the narrator thinks about her abortion makes 
clear why neither of the dominant cultural logics 
surrounding abortion work for her. In one of these logics, 
abortion is evil because the fetus is a “person”; in the other, 
abortion is morally neutral or good because the fetus isn’t “a 
person, only an animal” (or, in other words, an organism that 
is technically alive but is not a human life). Both logics ignore 
the narrator’s intuition that it would be wrong to terminate 
a fetus’s life even though it is not a person but only an animal. 


In other words, cultural discourse around the morality of 
abortion relies on a human/animal binary according to 
which human life is morally valuable and animal life is not. 
Because the narrator rejects this binary, she feels like a 
“killer” for having an abortion even though she does not 
believe that her fetus was a “person” The narrator’s moral 
anguish and inability to buy into either of the dominant 
cultural logics around abortion have left her outside 
logic—which in turn has caused her to fabricate memories 
and made her, in a sense, “insane.” 


Part 3 Quotes 


@@ From any rational point of view | am absurd; but there are 


no longer any rational points of view. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), Joe, David, 
Anna, The Father, The Mother, Evans 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 173 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator has had a mental breakdown. Convinced that 
her father and mother are still alive, she flees her friends 
and waits for their American boatman Evans to take them 
away from the remote lakeside cabin at the appointed time. 
Once she has spied on them leaving, she thinks, “From any 
rational point of view | am absurd; but there are no longer 
any rational points of view.’ 
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This quotation has a double meaning. On the one hand, it 
could suggest that the narrator thinks of herself as not only 
“absurd” but irrational, insane: once the “sane” members of 
her party like Joe, David, and Anna have left her alone, there 
are “no longer any rational points of view” to protect her 
against her own insanity. On the other hand, the quotation 
could suggest that sanity and insanity are not objective 
realities but social constructs. Thus, once the narrator is in 
nature and free from society as represented by her lover 
Joe and their friends, she no longer has to contend with 
society's idea of what constitutes a “rational points of view.’ 


In sum, the quotation plays with two possible 
understandings of sanity and rationality—one in which they 
are real, objective phenomena, and the other in which they 
are socially agreed upon fictions. 


@@ | willed it, | called to them, that they should arrive is logical; 


but logic is a wall, | built it, on the other side is terror. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The Father, 
The Mother 


Related Themes: (©) Q 


Page Number: 178-179 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, now alone in her family’s remote cabin, has 
performed several idiosyncratic rituals to summon her 
mother and father, whom she refuses to believe are dead 
and now thinks of as nature gods. After falling asleep in the 
cabin, she wakes in the night and has the sudden sensation 
that “they” are waiting outside for her to let them in—but 
she is too terrified to do so. 


This quotation emphasizes both the internal logic of 
insanity and the constructed nature of logical systems in the 
novel. First, the narrator insists that her expectations for 
her parent-gods are “logical”: she called them, so they are 
coming. Indeed, her reasoning does have a certain logic—if 
one accepts the initial premises of her magical thinking, 
namely that “everything is alive” and that nature has divine 
powers. Through this window into the narrator’s “insane” 
thinking, the narrative emphasizes that insanity can be 
internally consistent, coherent, and compelling even as it 
leads people to believe things that are not true. 


Second, the quotation emphasizes that logical systems are 
constructed by human beings, not freestanding objective 
realities. The narrator compares her logic to “a wall” and 
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insists that she “built” it, a metaphor suggesting that logical 
“truths” are only as real as houses and skyscrapers—which 

is to say, real but created by human beings and limited in 
scope, not naturally occurring and universal. Furthermore, 
the narrator claims that “on the other side [of logic] is 
terror, aclaim arguing that people create logical systems to 
shelter themselves from fear of bare, inhuman reality. Thus, 
the quotation helps to clarify further the novel’s perspective 
on logic and insanity. 


@@ No gods to help me now, they're questionable once more, 


theoretical as Jesus. They've receded, back to the past, 
inside the skull, it is the same place. 


Related Characters: The Narrator (speaker), The Father, 
The Mother 


Related Themes: Q 


Page Number: 195 


Explanation and Analysis 


The narrator, recovering from her mental breakdown, 
realizes that her mother and father are dead human beings, 
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not living nature-gods. When she describes gods as 
“questionable” and “theoretical as Jesus,’ she associates 
gods and religion with doubt (“questionable”) and with 
human hypotheses and speculations (“theoretical”) rather 
than with certainty or direct physical experience. In sum, 
she no longer believes in her parents’ divinity any more than 
she believes in the “theoretical” divinity of Jesus Christ. 


When she says that her parents have receded “back to the 
past, inside the skull,’ she furthermore suggests that 
religion is a historical (“past”) and psychological (“inside the 
skull”) phenomenon. That is, she thinks that religious belief 
belongs to previous historical and personal 
epochs—premodernity and childhood. In her view, religion 
does not belong to modernity or to mature adulthood. 
oreover, according to the narrator, religion was always a 
phenomenon “inside the skull,’ an expression of 
psychological needs and drives rather than objective, 
supernatural realities. 


By having the narrator reject religion when she returns to 
“sanity; the novel suggests that religion is a psychologically 
understandable form of magical thinking that people 
nevertheless need to leave behind—in the historical past or 
in childhood—in order to come to full maturity. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


PART 1 


The narrator is astonished to be on the road passing out of the 
city again. The city is rundown, with only two restaurants. In 
one restaurant during the war, her brother felt the waitress’s 
legs because he'd never seen the kind of nylons she had on—the 
narrator’s mother didn’t wear them. Another year, the narrator 
and her brother had no shoes, so they wrapped their feet in 
blankets and the brother pretended Germans had “shot [their] 
feet off” 


The narrator sits in the back of David and Anna’s car with Joe, 
who fidgets with her gold ring. Anna, who reads palms, once 
asked the narrator whether she had a twin due to her doubled 
palm lines; Anna said the narrator had a good childhood but 
with a “break.” The narrator thinks that Joe resembles a buffalo: 
“the defiant but insane look of a species once dominant, now 
threatened with extinction.” 


The car has passed multiple towns claiming to be “GATEWAY 
TO THE NORTH.’ The narrator's father used to say that the 
north only contained the past. No one knows whether her 
father is alive. The narrator thought that she could leave home, 
come back, and find her parents unchanged, but she left her 
return too long because she was avoiding “explanations.” 
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The narrator's childhood memories introduce two major issues in 
the novel: the influence of childhood family experiences on adult 
psychology and questions of “enemies.” As a child, the narrator's 
brother is shocked by a woman wearing nylons, a kind of tights, 
because his mother—his standard for female behavior—doesn't 
wear them. Meanwhile, the reference to the war and to German 
enemies indicates that the narrator grew up during World War Il 
(1939 - 1945), during which Canada was one of the Allied powers 
fighting against the Axis, which included Nazi Germany. During 
World War Il, a clear binary existed between allies and enemies that 
may no longer exist in the narrator’s life in the present. 


© © 


Gold rings usually suggest marriage, but it isn’t clear whether the 
narrator and Joe are a married couple. Anna’s question about the 
“break” in the narrator's good childhood may foreshadow 
revelations about a difficult family history. Meanwhile, when the 
narrator compares Joe to “a species once dominant, now threatened 
with extinction,’ she may be alluding to gender politics during 
second-wave feminism in the 1960s and 70s: men once felt 
“dominant,” but women’s increasing demands for equality make 
them feel “threatened with extinction.” 


0000 


The narrator’s assumption that her parents would remain 
unchanged with time shows her childish, unrealistic attitude toward 
them. When she mentions that she was avoiding “explanations,” it 
suggests that she did something in the past that she did not want to 
explain to her parents. 


Q 
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As the car passes an old U.S. Army base—probably empty but, 
the narrator speculates, perhaps secretly occupied—David 
says, ‘Bloody fascist pig Yanks.” Early in the drive, Anna sang 
songs, but David began whistling, so she went quiet. Though 
the narrator and Anna have known each other for two months, 
the narrator thinks of Anna as her “best woman friend.’ 


The narrator tells David that “the bottle house” is up ahead. 
David's directing a movie, Random Samples, featuring various 
items they encounter. Joe is the cameraman. Though he has no 
experience, David has declared they can teach themselves: 
“they're the new Renaissance men.’ David stops at the house 
made of soda bottles, which Joe films. The drive resumes. 


The car passes a sign, riddled by hunters’ bullets, that reads 
“BIENVENUE” AND “WELCOME?” It enters a company town 
with a fountain decorated by “a cherub with part of the face 
missing.’ The car encounters a blocked road. The car doubles 
back to the corner store, where the narrator learns that the old 
road is closed—they’ll have to take the new one. The narrator, 
horrified by the changes, suddenly never wants to find out what 
happened to her father. 


At the new road’s turnoff, David briefly stops to film stuffed 
moose dressed as people at a gas station. In places, the old road 
crosses the new road, and the narrator remembers how her 
father would drive the old road so fast that she vomited. When 
they reach the lake, the narrator feels as if she “cheated” 
because she’s not seeing it through “a haze of vomit.’ 
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Though the U.S. and Canada were allies during World War II 
(1939-1945), David's casual reference to U.S. soldiers as “fascist 
pig Yanks” suggests Canadian distaste for the U.S.’s hegemonic 
power during the Cold War (1945-1991) after World War II. 
David's decision to begin whistling over his wife's singing indicates a 
passive-aggressive attempt to make her be quiet, hinting at tension 
in their marriage. Finally, the narrator’s admission that Anna is her 
“best woman friend” even though they've known one another a 
short time reveals that the narrator is quite socially isolated. 


© O 


The term “Renaissance man” refers to someone with self-taught 
expertise across a wide variety of subjects. Of course, the term is 
implicitly gendered: it's Renaissance man, not Renaissance person. 
Notably, David asked Joe to teach himself to be a cameraman 
rather than asking Anna or the narrator, hinting that David may 
have a somewhat sexist view according to which men can be 
competent self-taught artists but women cannot. 


© © 


The bilingual English-French signage indicates that the narrator is 
entering Quebec in Canada. The highly specific description of the 
foundation with the damaged cherub implies that that detail will be 
important later in the narrative but does not reveal how. Finally, the 
narrator seems to connect changes in her childhood village with a 
terrible fate for her father, which indicates that she is resistant to 
the idea of her parents changing. 


Q 


The stuffed moose dressed as people represent how human beings 
can treat deadly violence against animals as a whimsical joke, while 
the narrator’s feeling that she “cheated” because she arrived at the 
village without vomiting shows her superstitious desire that the 
present adhere to her childhood memories, even when they're 
unpleasant. 


© © 
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In town, the narrator leaves David, Anna, and Joe at a motel. 
She couldn’t have made the trip without David and Anna’s car, 
but they and Joe cut off their parents like “you are supposed to” 
and can’t understand the narrator’s motives for the trip. She 
walks through the village to Paul’s house. She finds Paul in his 
garden and thanks him for writing; he realizes who she must be 
and invites her in. Paul’s wife, Madame, makes tea, and the 
narrator recalls how her mother talked to Madame—though 
her mother spoke almost no French and Madame almost no 
English—while her father and Paul swapped gifts of vegetables. 


adame says something to Paul in French. Paul translates: 
adame thinks it’s sad that the narrator’s mother died at her 
age. The narrator remembers visiting her mother in the 
hospital. Her mother delayed going until she couldn't walk, 
fearing—correctly—that the doctors would extend her painful 
life though her illness was “terminal.” At the hospital, the 
narrator, looking for her mother’s approval, said she wouldn't 
attend the funeral. Her mother, on morphine, replied that she 
didn't like “them” because she didn’t enjoy liquor or wearing 
hats. The narrator thought perhaps she was talking about 
“church or cocktail parties.” 


The narrator asks Paul about her father. Paul replies that he 
visited her father and found him simply gone. The narrator asks 
whether he checked to see if boats were gone from the island. 
Paul assures her that he and the police looked but found 
nothing. Then he asks whether her husband is here. The 
narrator privately concludes that Paul thinks a man should be 
handling the situation and that her parents, to whom she sent a 
postcard after her wedding, must have mentioned it to Paul. 
Luckily, she never got rid of her ring, and her parents must not 
have mentioned the divorce: Joe can be a “stand-in.” She waits 
for Madame to ask about the baby, whom she left with her 
husband—but Madame doesn't. 


The narrator couldn't believe that her father had just 
disappeared when she received Paul’s letter stating as much, 
but she realizes that’s what happened. Wanting guidance, she 
looks to a barometer on the wall: it’s shaped like a married 
couple in a house—the man’s exit from the house predicts rain 
while the woman's predicts good weather. The barometer gives 
the narrator no “prediction.” She announces that she'll go down 
to the lake. Paul has looked there, but the narrator is certain 
she'll find something if she does it herself. 
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The narrator's claim that “you are supposed to” disown your parents 
reveals that she’s part of a social scene where family ties and family 
history are viewed with suspicion. Nevertheless, the narrator has 
come looking for her missing father, showing her to be an outlier in 
her social group. 


© 


The anecdote about the narrator’s mother’s terminal illness invites 
readers to question the supposed “logic” of widely accepted 
customs, like prolonging a person’s life even though it’s bound to be 
painful. Is this really the most ethical course of action, particularly 
when the patient doesn’t want to prolong their life? Meanwhile, the 
narrator's mother's statement that she doesn't like “them’—which 
might refer to funerals, churches, or cocktail parties, all of which can 
involve drinking and wearing hats—shows the associative logic of 
certain altered mental states. 


[f the narrator is correct that Paul assumes a man should handle the 
narrator's situation, then his reaction characterizes the narrator's 
home village as conservative and sexist. Her subsequent thoughts 
suggest that the gold ring she wears is a wedding ring, which she 
wears despite her divorce to navigate conservative social 
environments where it’s hard to be an unmarried woman. 


© © 


When the narrator looks to the barometer on the wall for a 
“prediction” not of the weather but of the future, it hints at her 
tendency to rely on magical thinking and potential mental 
instability. 
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After Paul’s, the narrator stops into a store to buy food. She 
returns to the motel to find Joe, Anna, and David at the bar, 
being waited on by a boy named Claude. David informs the 
narrator that Claude has told them tourism is bad this year 
because of rumors the lake is fished out. As David talks, he puts 
on a rural accent—a self-parody of himself in the 1950s, back 
when he worked as a Bible salesman to fund his attendance at 
theological seminary. Now he teaches Communications in an 
Adult Education program. 


Joe asks the narrator what she learned, his tone 
communicating that he’d rather she stay unemotional. 
Neutrally, the narrator explains that she learned nothing. She 
recalls that Joe once told her that he liked how “cool” she was 
after the first time they had sex, putting her clothes back on ina 
businesslike way—but the narrator just didn’t feel anything. 


The narrator tells the others that she'd like to visit the lake for a 
couple days. David is enthusiastic—he wants to fish, and he 
brought a fishing rod. He did this even though the narrator told 
them all that if her father were present they would leave 
without contacting her father: her parents never forgave her 
for divorcing her husband and abandoning her child. David 
buys a fishing license from Claude, who tells them that they can 
hire aman named Evans to take them to the lake. 


David and the others drive to Evans’s office. Evans, an 
American, agrees to boat them to the island and pick them up in 
two days. They park David's car at Evans’s dock and board the 
boat. On the water, the narrator is watchful—she doesn’t trust 
Evans in the lake, where people drown every year—but Evans 
gets them to her family’s old dock, which her brother once fell 
off and drowned, though her mother saved him. Though the 
drowning occurred before the narrator was born, the narrator 
remembers it. She believes that unborn babies “can look out 
through the walls of the mother’s stomach, like a frog ina jar.” 


Evans leaves his passengers on the dock and boats away. The 
narrator tells the others that they'll carry their things to the 
cabin. In front of the cabin are a fence and a swing. The 
narrator wonders whether her parents keeping the swing 
means they expected grandchildren, but she feels that she 
could never have brought her baby here, as she felt no 
ownership of the baby: her husband “imposed” it on her. He 
wanted her to produce a child and afterward was done with 
her, but he hid it by claiming to love her. 
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Back in the 1950s, a decade associated with conservatism and 
social conformity, David was a religious believer. Now, in the late 
1960s or early 1970s—decades associated with counter- 
culturalism—David has left the church and become a secular 
professor. This backstory suggests that David tends to change his 
values and beliefs according to the society around him rather than 
acting according to some authentic inner values. 


© 


The anecdote about the first time the narrator and Joe had sex 
suggests that Joe wants the narrator to pretend emotional 
coolness for him but not actually to be cool—implying that Joe may 
end up unhappy with the narrator's actual lack of emotion. 


© 


If the narrator is correct that her parents never forgave her for 
divorcing, it suggests that her parents clung to a conservative, 
perhaps misogynistic cultural logic according to which women 
should try to save their marriages no matter what. 


© 0 


The narrator’s claim that unborn children “can look out through the 
walls of the mother’s stomach’ again reveals her idiosyncratic, 
magical view of the world, while her comparison of an unborn child 
to “a frog ina jar” shows her implicit rejection of the human/animal 
binary. 


Whereas readers may think of love as a positive phenomenon, the 
narrator believes that her husband used declarations of love as a 
weapon, using them to cover up his “imposfition]” of a baby on her 
and his actual lack of care for her. 


© 
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The narrator unlocks the cabin and enters. Joe, Anna, and 
David follow. Joe asks whether she grew up here, and Anna 
comments that the isolation must have been “weird.” When the 
narrator claims it wasn't weird, David supports her, saying that 
it all “depends what you're used to”—but the narrator can tell 
he’s “uncertain” She checks the cabin’s living room and two 
bedrooms. She notices some papers beside a lamp ona shelf in 
the living room and wonders whether her father left some 
message for her; she expected him to contact her after her 
mother’s death, but he didn’t. 


The narrator tells the others she’s going to the garden. In the 
garden she gathers vegetables. Anna comes out and asks 
where the bathroom is; the narrator directs her to the 
outhouse. When the narrator washes the vegetables in the 
lake, she sees “the good kind [of leech] with dots on the back”; 
perhaps because of the war, her brother in childhood 
categorized everything into good and evil types. Back in the 
cabin, the narrator makes dinner, and they eat. Afterwards, she 
isn’t sure what to do. The cabin contains books: detective 
novels and her father’s favorite “eighteenth-century 
rationalists,’ whom he considered “paragons.” The narrator 
liked the rationalists better when she learned how many of 
them were screw-ups. 


David pulls marijuana from his pack. The group goes to the 
dock and smokes. David talks about what a perfect country 
Canada would be if only they could get rid of the Americans. 
When the narrator asks how he would get rid of them, he jokes 
that he would train beavers to chew them to death. Though it’s 
not a good joke, the narrator laughs. When David expounds on 
how Canada was “build on the bodies of dead animals,’ Anna 
tells him to lie down. 


Watching David and Anna, the narrator wonders whether Anna 
knows some secret to marriage that she doesn't—she thought 
her marriage would work out, but everything changed for the 
worse after the wedding. Joe puts his arm around the narrator, 
and she remembers a houseboat she used to see floating on the 
lake. She thought living that way would be excellent—you’d 
have everything you needed, and moving on would be easy. 


The next morning, the narrator wakes up, examines the 
sleeping Joe, and wonders whether she loves him. She wants to 
know the answer before he asks about it. Truthfully, she wishes 
that Joe was more significant to her, but after divorcing her 
husband, she hasn't felt as strongly about anyone: “divorce is 
like an amputation, you survive but there’s less of you” 
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David's claim that weirdness “depends on what you're used to” 
suggests relativism about cultural logics: what makes no sense to an 
urbanite might make perfect sense to a rural person. Yet he’s 
“uncertain” about his own claim, which suggests the possibility that 
even people who purport to have relativist views secretly believe 
their own logical systems to be universal and correct. 


The narrator’s anecdote about her brother categorizing everything 
into a “good kind” and a bad kind illustrates how logical systems can 
be internally consistent without having any objective truth. 
Moreover, such binary logical systems tend to sort people and things 
into “good” and “bad” camps, leading to violence against the “bad” 
camp. Juxtaposed with the narrator’s memory of her father’s 
passion for the “eighteenth-century rationalists’—broadly, thinkers 
who believed that human reason could understand and explain all 
phenomena—the narrator seems to imply that philosophical 
rationalism is just as random as sorting leeches into good and bad 


types. 


David's performative hatred of Americans illustrates the human 
tendency to cling to hierarchical binaries like native/foreigner. His 
argument that Canada was “built on the bodies of dead animals” 
suggests another binary, human/animal, leading to violence against 
the “lesser” term in the binary. 


When the narrator wonders whether Anna knows a secret to 
marriage that she doesn't, it shows that the narrator still believes 
marriage can be a positive experience at least for some people, 
despite the failure of her own marriage. 
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When the narrator provocatively compares divorce to “an 
amputation,” she may be hinting that she suffered some physical 
harm in the course of separating from her husband. Her claim that 
here is “less of” her after her divorce, on the other hand, hints that 
she lost the emotional capacity to love when her marriage failed. 
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The narrator and Joe are sleeping in the narrator’s old room. 
Below her childhood drawings on the walls, the narrator sees 
her mother’s gray leather jacket hanging from a nail. The 
narrator goes into the living room, where Anna is putting on 
makeup. She tells Anna she doesn’t need makeup at the cabin. 
Anna says that David hates her not to wear it and then, 
contradictorily, that he doesn’t know she wears makeup. 


While the narrator makes breakfast, David comes in, and he 
and Anna joke about Anna’s foul mouth. The narrator thinks 
that in French, swear words are religious, while in English, 
they're body parts, because people swear by what they fear. As 
aschoolchild, she learned about religion on the playground “the 
way most children then learned about sex,’ while she told the 
others about reproduction. 


After breakfast, the narrator, Anna, David, and Joe go look for 
the narrator’s father along the trail near the lake. The narrator 
recalls how (while doing the dishes earlier) she asked Anna the 
secret of her marriage. Anna said it was about making an 
emotional commitment despite not knowing the outcome. 
When Anna asks about the narrator’s marriage, the narrator 
says that perhaps she was too young. Anna says it’s a good 
thing the narrator didn’t have children. The narrator hasn't told 
Anna or Joe about her baby; she thinks she has to act like the 
baby never happened because for her “it doesn’t exist [...] it was 
taken away from me.’ In the present, the explorers come to a 
dead end in the trail and turn back. 


The narrator feels she has fulfilled her obligations to her father. 
While Anna suntans, reading, and David and Joe go canoeing, 
the narrator tries to do some work. The narrator wanted to be 
a “real artist,” but her husband—before the marriage—told her 
there had never been real female artists and she should do 
something she could monetize, so she became an illustrator. 
Currently she’s illustrating a translated children’s book called 
Quebec Folk Tales. Due to her publisher’s qualms about what 
parents will buy, the narrator self-censors to keep any of the 
drawings from being too frightening. She can mimic any artistic 
style and does mannered drawings for the children’s books. 
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Though the narrator believes Anna and David have a good 
marriage, Anna feels compelled to wear make-up—which hides 
what women naturally look like, conforming their appearances to an 
unnatural ideal—either because David dislikes that Anna doesn’t 
conform to that ideal, or because he’s never realized she doesn't 
naturally conform to that ideal. The tension and deception in Anna's 
justification suggest that her marriage to David is harder than the 
narrator realizes. 
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The narrator implies that “most children then learned about sex” on 
the playground because their parents felt that they shouldn’t know 
about sex; if she learned about religion in the same way, it implies 
that her parents told her about sex but feared to explain religion to 


Anna's claim that marriage is about making a commitment without 
knowing the outcome suggests that marriage is fundamentally a 

gamble—a matter of accepting risk. Previously, the narrator claimed 
that she abandoned her baby with her husband. Now, however, she 


claims that her baby “was taken away from” her. By contradicting 
herself, she reveals that she may be an unreliable, unstable narrator. 
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If art can either reinforce or subvert social hierarchies, the narrator’s 
husband used art history to reinforce the male/female hierarchy, 
claiming women couldn't be “real artists” and encouraging the 
narrator to compromise her ambitions. This anecdote shows how 
loving relationships can be weaponized: the narrator implicitly 
compromised her ambitions because she loved her husband, trusted 
his judgment, and/or wanted his approval. 
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The narrator dislikes the princesses she draws, who look as 
though they never use the bathroom. She can't imagine the 
Quebecois villagers she grew up with telling princess fairy 
tales, but she doesn’t know what they did talk about. She and 
her brother were isolated from the other children. She had to 
beg her father to be allowed to go to Sunday school. He refused 
until he felt she was old enough that “reason would defend” her 
against Christianity. When she declared an intention to convert 
to Catholicism, her brother told her that Catholics believed 
you'd transform into a wolf if you didn’t attend mass. The 
narrator thinks Quebec Folk Tales should have a werewolf story 
in it. 


The narrator begins daydreaming about Joe’s body hair. She 
likes Joe’s body but not his personality or his art—pots that he 
slashes or deforms. Joe’s ceramics students, mostly girls who 
want to make useful things, don't like them either. Since the 
pots can't hold flowers—the water escapes through the 
slashes—the narrator thinks their only purpose is to “uphold 
Joe's unvoiced claim to superior artistic seriousness.” She 
wonders whether she likes the “purity” of his failure in addition 
to his body. 


Anna reenters the cabin and asks what the narrator’s father 
was doing there. Unsure how to answer—Anna is the sort of 
person who prefers to define herself in terms of “Being” rather 
than jobs—the narrator says he was living. After Anna goes into 
her bedroom, the narrator finds herself furious with her father 
for disappearing. However, she always found her father’s 
desire to live at the remote cabin “logical, as he found peop 
and their violence—exemplified by Hitler—‘irrational.’ 


a) 


The narrator, having abruptly decided that her father is dead, 
decides that she can now look through the papers on the shelf. 
She finds numbered, labeled drawings of body parts and 
antlered people. Hearing David and Joe come in, she shoves 
the papers back on the shelf: she has realized that her father 
might have gone insane rather than dying. 


After dinner, David wants to go fishing, so the narrator digs up 
some worms in the garden and catches a frog in a jam jar. She, 
David, Joe, and Anna pile into a canoe and paddle into the lake. 
David loses multiple worms without catching any fish. 
Eventually, the narrator hooks the frog onto his fishing line as 
bait. David hooks a fish and jerks it into the canoe. The narrator 
has to bludgeon it to death with a knife handle. Everyone reacts 
joyously, like World War II has just ended. The narrator feels 
guilty for having killed the fish but tells herself this is 
“irrational”: it’s okay to kill some things, like “food and enemies.” 
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The narrator dislikes her own art for reinforcing an impossible 
feminine ideal according to which beautiful princesses don’t need to 
excrete waste. Her childhood memories reveal that her father tried 
to avoid exposing her to religion until she had enough “reason” to 
“defend” herself against it—in other words, her father thought of 
religion as fundamentally irrational and thus dangerous. 
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Implicitly, Joe’s useless pots propose a binary according to which 

“real” art is not useful or commercially successful the way the 

narrator’s illustrations are useful (for helping children understand 

and enjoy fairy tales) and monetizable. In other words, according to 

the narrator, Joe thinks of himself as a serious, noncommercial male 

artist and of the narrator as a frivolous, commercial female 
illustrator.” 


Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) was the dictator of Nazi Germany. 
Under his leadership, Nazi Germany committed genocide against 
the Jewish population of Europe during the Holocaust 
(1941-1945). The narrator’s father blamed Nazi violence on 
human irrationality, though elsewhere the novel implies that 
rationality—with its tendency to create binaries—may itself foment 
violence. 


The narrator’s father’s art subverts the human/animal binary by 
representing human/animal hybrids. The narrator, seeing his 
drawings, immediately assumes he may have gone insane. 


The humorous yet disturbing comparison between humans killing a 
defenseless fish and Canadians helping to win World War II 
suggests that binaries like human/animal and ally/enemy tend to 
become blurred and confused, so that people end up associating 
animals or food with enemies (and vice versa). Meanwhile, the 
narrator's claim that it's “irrational” to feel guilty about killing “food 
and enemies” hints that rationality is more about bolstering widely 
held social views than it is about objective moral truth. 
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David keeps fishing. A motorboat flying an American flag comes 
by and stops. When the Americans—guided by Claude from the 
motel—ask whether David has caught anything, the narrator 
says no and suggests that they leave, though she “used to” 
believe that Americans were “harmless.” As they canoe home, 
the narrator feels better knowing that tomorrow they'll leave 
her father to his insanity on the island: “madness is private, | 
respect that.” 


The next morning, Joe and the narrator have sex. Afterward, 
the narrator goes to the lake to clean and fillet the fish. While 
she works, David comes down and announces that he wants to 
film the fish for Random Samples. David and Joe film its guts, 
and the narrator fries the fillets. After they eat, while the 
narrator is packing in her room, she overhears David in the 
living room saying that he'd like to stay and fish more. Though 
Anna protests, he browbeats her into it. The narrator exits the 
bedroom and tells the others they'll have to pay Evans when he 
comes regardless. David, “triumphant,” says that’s fine. 


When Evans arrives, David and Joe go settle things while the 
narrator hides in the outhouse. She never hid in city 
bathrooms—she disliked their coldness and whiteness—but as 
a child she did hide at birthday parties, which she hated. Her 
family moved every year, so she was always a new kid. The 
other children bullied her, as she was weird and solitary. She 
quit Sunday School after she prayed for something, didn't get it, 
and decided the church “had the wrong God.” 


The narrator feels disoriented, as though she has 
misremembered her past or her present. To ground herself, she 
stares at her palm and repeats her own name. Then David 
knocks; when she tells him to give her a second, he says 
“Snappy with the crap” and laughs in imitation of Woody 
Woodpecker. 


The narrator goes for a swim from the dock where her brother 
almost drowned. Once she asked her mother where her 
brother would have gone if he had drowned—the graveyard? 
Her mother told her no one knew. The narrator is sure her 
father, who didn’t believe in an afterlife, would have said yes. 
She’s curious whether he still believes that you die permanently 
at death. 
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When the narrator thinks that she “used to” believe Americans were 
“harmless,” her change in opinion gestures toward a larger change in 
Canadian opinion from viewing Americans as allies during World 
War II to viewing them as dangerous bullies during the Cold War. 
Meanwhile, the narrator's claim that insanity is “private” implies 
that, by contrast, sanity is social—that being sane is about being 
able to conform to widely held “logics” rather than about objective 
truth. 


Though the items included in Random Samples are—as the title 
suggests—supposed to be random, David seems interested in 
memorializing his supposed victory over the fish, showing how art 
can reinforce hierarchies like the human/animal binary. His 
“triumphant” bullying of Anna and the others into staying at the 
cabin shows how one pernicious power hierarchy, human/animal, 
can bleed into another, male/female. 
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The narrator decided Christianity “had the wrong God” because 
God didn’t give her what she prayed for, suggesting that the narrator 
views gods’ relationship to humans as something like parents’ 
relationship to children—the more powerful party (gods or parents) 
are supposed to tend to the needy cries of the less powerful party 
(humans or infants). 


Q 


The narrator's sudden, extreme disorientation in this moment may 
imply unreliability or mental instability. Woody Woodpecker is a 
cartoon character, an anthropomorphic bird; the allusion to Woody 
Woodpecker here may serve as another example of how art can 
either trouble the human/animal binary by blurring the boundaries 
between humans and animals or reinforce the binary by suggesting 
that animals are only worthwhile if they are human-like. 


When the narrator wonders whether her father, formerly a 
rationalist atheist, still believes that people die permanently at 
death, she is implicitly questioning whether his possible “insanity” 
has changed his attitude toward life, death, and the afterlife. 
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In a mysterious present after the main timeline of the narrative, 
the narrator muses that she is “against” the neck, which she 
calls the “knob at the top of our bodies.” The neck makes people 
believe their brains and bodies are separate rather than 
mutually dependent: “if the head is detached from the body 
both of them will die” She also muses that she isn’t sure when 
she had her realizations about herself or the others, though 
from her current perspective it seems as though she’s known 
forever. 


Back in the narrative’s main timeline, the narrator, Joe, David, 
and Anna eat lunch. The narrator is feeling paranoid, as though 
her father might be watching them from anywhere. After lunch, 
she goes to feed crumbs to birds. Joe comes out, evidently 
wanting to talk to the narrator, when David interrupts, 
suggesting he cut some wood for the narrator. Joe takes an axe, 
and the men walk off. Because they have a weapon, which 
would scare her father off, the narrator doesn’t feel she needs 
to warn them. 


The narrator and Anna go weed the garden. The whole time, 
the narrator looks around for her father but doesn’t see him. 
Abruptly, Anna asks whether the narrator is on the pill. When 
the narrator says she no longer takes it, Anna says she doesn't 
either: it gave her a blood clot in her leg. The narrator shares 
that it disturbed her vision. Anna, weeding violently, says that 
David wants her to go back on it, but she’s afraid the next blood 
clot could be somewhere worse. 


The narrator thinks that people wanted “love without fear, sex 
without risk,’ and they almost got it—but not quite. She never 
wants to be pregnant again: she feels they treated her like “a 
dead pig” at the hospital. She can’t remember why her husband 
wasn't there, though he picked her up afterwards in his car. 
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When the narrator says that she is “against” the neck, she means 
that she is against the mind/body binary: the mind or “head” 
requires the body for survival and vice versa. Intellect is not more 
important than physicality. Yet the strange way the narrator puts 
this point—for example, the way she calls the neck a “knob at the 
top of our bodies’—suggests that she is either engaged in a poetic 
flight of fancy or somewhat unstable, unable to communicate her 
point in socially conventional terms. 


The narrator's paranoia hints at her deteriorating mental state, 
while her implicit supposition that her “insane” father might be 
dangerous indicates another binary—sane/insane. Essentially, her 
logic suggests that a sane person is good and safe, while an insane 
person—her father, in this instance—is bad and unsafe, and so it’s 
okay to use violence against an insane, bad, and unsafe person. 


“The pill” refers to oral hormonal contraceptive pills. These 
contraceptives increase the risk of developing blood clots. That 
David wants Anna to resume taking the pill despite her having 
developed a blood clot in her leg—which could conceivably lead to 
Anna’s sudden death in a severe case—further hints at his selfish, 
bullying tendencies and at conflict in their marriage. 
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The narrator’s claim that people want—but can’t have—“love 
without fear” and “sex without risk” underscores that while love, sex, 
and marriage can be positive experiences, they have unavoidable 
dark sides. Her feeling that medical personnel treated her like “a 
dead pig” in the hospital, meanwhile, shows how power hierarchies 
like male/female and human/animal bleed into one another: to be 
female is to be more animalistic than men and thus to be treated 
like an animal. Finally, the narrator’s admission that she can’t 
remember why her husband didn’t come to the hospital hints again 
that she is an unreliable narrator about various elements of her 
past. 
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David and Joe walk up to the garden with an ineptly axed log. 
David wants the narrator and Anna to film him and Joe with the 
log, but Joe is afraid the women will damage the rented camera, 
so David and Joe film each other instead. Later that night, after 
they've all gone to bed, the narrator hears David and Anna 
having sex: Anna says “Jesus Jesus oh yes please Jesus” like she’s 
praying solo. The narrator compares sex to death: both are bad 
things to witness from the outside. She wonders whether 
David and Anna heard her and Joe having sex earlier, but she 
reminds herself that she never says any words. 


The next day, the narrator feels trapped and stir-crazy. She 
wants to protect her friends from her father and her father 
from her friends. David fishes off the dock, Anna reads, and Joe 
stares at the narrator while she cleans the cabin. When she 
asks him what’s wrong, he claims “nothing” is. The narrator 
realizes that she should have broken up with him in the city: she 
gave him “nothing” and he, unable to deal with that, began to 
perceive something in it. 


At lunch, David, Anna, and Joe wait around for the narrator to 
tell them what to do. Trying to think what her family used to do 
in childhood, she suggests that they go pick blueberries. They 
take two canoes and paddle to a nearby island with blueberry 
bushes. When they land, the narrator picks by herself near the 
shore. Joe approaches the narrator and abruptly suggests that 
they should get married. The narrator says that they already 
live together: a certificate wouldn't change anything. Joe 
replies that that means there’s no reason not to marry. The 
narrator feels that he’s being “logical” and “threatening.” She 
tells him no. 


Joe accuses the narrator of not caring about him. She replies 
that she does, but she’s already thinking about moving out of 
their place in the city. She thinks that men always want women 
to do what women don’t want to do—to give sex when they 
want marriage or marriage when they want sex—just to “win” 
somehow. 
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Though David and Joe’s film project is supposed to be “random,” 
they are once again filming their own domination of nature: this 
time, the log they cut with an axe. Their interest in memorializing 
their domination of nature again shows how art can prop up existing 
binaries like human/animal or human/nature, while Joe’s 
ungrounded fear that the women will damage the camera shows 
how sexist assumptions that women are incompetent exclude 
women from certain kinds of art. When Anna seems to “pray” during 
sex, meanwhile, it hints that she sees David as an almost godlike 
figure, far more powerful than she is in their relationship. 


6000 


The narrator’s belief that she must protect her friends from her 
father underscores yet again that the sane/insane binary leads 
“sane” people to perceive the “insane” as dangerous—while her belief 
that she must protect her father shows her awareness that the 
sane/insane binary threatens people considered “insane” with 
coercion and violence. The narrator’s realization that Joe has begun 
to perceive something in the “nothing” she gave him indicates that, 
while Joe originally liked the narrator's emotional detachment, he 
cannot ultimately handle having a female sexual partner who 
doesn't give him love. 
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Interestingly, the narrator describes Joe's proposal as both “logical 
and “threatening.” This description shows the narrator sees violence 
and danger as potentially inherent in the binaries (like sane/insane) 
that logic creates. Joe's abrupt proposal again hints at his 
unhappiness with the narrator’s lack of emotion and commitment 
to him, though he initially found those qualities attractive. 
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According to the narrator, marriage and sex are both ways of 
“win[ning]” the game of love: if a man can get a woman to give him 
sex or marriage when she doesn’t want to, he has won by forcing her 
to reveal that she loves him enough to do something distasteful to 
her. This jaundiced view of love, sex, and marriage shows that these 
phenomena can be weaponized even though people usually view 
them as positive. 
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Sadly, Joe insists that the narrator doesn't really care about 
him. She finds his sadness more alarming than anger—it makes 
him “three-dimensional.” She tells him that she was married 
previously, with a baby, and it failed: she wants to protect 
herself from doing that a second time. Inwardly she’s thinking 
that some people, like her, just don’t have a knack for marriage, 
while other people, like Anna, do. Joe insists that his and the 
narrator’s marriage would be different. 


The narrator recalls her wedding day. She and her husband got 
married in a post office and stepped out into a square 
containing a fountain with “a cherub with part of the face 
missing.’ The husband realized that the narrator was trembling. 
He offered to carry her to the car, but she walked. When he 
told her it was “better this way,’ she asked why he was “doing 
this to” her. When the narrator tells Joe that she’s not good 
enough for him, she notices his intense anger. 


Later, the narrator sits with David, Anna, and Joe outside after 
eating a blueberry pie. David suggests they should move here 
and start acommune that does away with the “urban nuclear 
family”—if only they could kick out the Americans. Anna says 
she thinks that’s a “copout.” When David innocently asks 
whether she means kicking out the Americans, Anna is 
disgusted. The narrator gets up and bends over to pick up the 
dirty dishes. David makes lascivious comments about her 
behind to Joe. Joe, still angry, tells David that he “can have it.’ 


The narrator goes inside and looks for more reading material in 
the room David and Anna are using. On the shelf above the 
bed, she finds a photo album and some old scrapbooks. Sitting 
on the bed, the narrator flips through the scrapbooks. One 
contains her brother’s drawings of World War II battles and 
astronaut explorers. Others contain the narrator’s drawings of 
pretty ladies or rabbits who live inside Easter eggs and 
sometimes eat ice cream. When David comes in and asks why 
she’s on his bed, she apologizes, takes the scrapbooks, and 
hides them in her own room. 
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When the narrator admits that Joe's sadness makes him “three- 
dimensional” to her, she reveals that she usually sees him as one- 
dimensional, more a cartoon character than a human person. This 
revelation implies that in the aftermath of her first failed 
relationship, the narrator began to dehumanize her sexual partners 
as a defense mechanism. 
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Earlier in the narrative, the narrator spotted a fountain with a 
damaged cherub in the village near the island. Now, she claims that 
an identically damaged fountain appeared outside the post office on 
her wedding day—though her earlier claim that her parents had to 
tell Paul about the wedding suggests that she and her husband 
weren't married in the village. This peculiarly repeated detail hints 
that the narrator may be unreliable, misremembering her wedding 
day by transposing memories from other parts of her life into it. 
Meanwhile, when her husband says it’s “better this way” and she 
asks why he’s “doing this to” her, the fraught dialogue suggests either 
that the narrator viewed marriage highly negatively from the first or 
that she is somehow misremembering the context for this 
conversation too. 
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Once again, David's hostility toward American tourists in Canada 
shows the importance of the native/foreigner and ally/enemy 
binaries to human thought in the novel. Presumably, Anna thinks 
that abolishing the “urban nuclear family” is a “copout,” but David 
baits her by pretending to misunderstand what she’s saying. His 
intentional misunderstanding of her point and his lewd comments 
about the narrator indicate that he is intentionally picking a fight 
with Anna, for whatever reason. Meanwhile, Joe’s angry comment 
that David can have “it’—referring to the narrator via her behind, as 
if it were a detachable part—suggests that Joe is engaging in the 
sexual dehumanization of the narrator as a petty revenge because 
she rejected his marriage proposal. 
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The narrator's brother's art reinforced socially approved binaries 
like native/foreigner and enemy/ally by depicting a morally clear- 
cut, real-life war, World War ll. By contrast, the narrator as a child 
partly upheld social scripts by drawing ideally feminine women but 
partly subverted them by drawing anthropomorphic rabbits that 
disturb the human/animal binary. 
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Joe ignores the narrator in bed that night and at breakfast the 
next morning. After breakfast, the narrator takes the scraps 
outside. While she’s feeding the birds, Paul pulls up in his boat 
with some vegetables for her and a passenger, Malmstrom. 
Malmstrom, from Detroit, belongs to the Wildlife Protection 
Association of America and—on behalf of said 
organization—wants to buy the cabin from the narrator. He 
offers quite a lot of money. The narrator says that she can't sell 
the property, thinking that, if her father were alive, he'd be very 
angry at her. 


almstrom says the offer stands and gives the narrator his 
business card. Afterward, the narrator walks Paul to the 
garden, looks around for vegetables she can give him in return, 
and offers him a questionable lettuce. In a lowered voice, she 
tells him that she can't sell the cabin because her father’s still 
alive—she hasn't seen him, granted, but he left her “a note, 
more or less.” She can tell that Paul doesn’t believe her. 


At lunch, David asks who Paul and Malmstrom were. When the 
narrator explains, David suggests that Malmstrom’s story was a 
front: he’s a CIA agent. The Americans want a spy base for the 
upcoming war; when the U.S. runs out of clean water, they'll 
invade Canada, and Canadian “Movement guerillas” will create 
a wilderness-based resistance to the invasion. The narrator, 
thinking about David and Joe’s lack of wilderness survival skills, 
asks David where he'll get food. David claims he’s “just 
speculating.” The narrator remembers how, in high school, 
history class involved memorizing dates but never asking why 
people fought wars or whether they were right to do so. 


David says he hopes that narrator didn’t sell the cabin. When 
she says she didn't, he says that her “heart’s in the right place. 
And the rest of her too.” Later, while the narrator and Anna are 
washing dishes, Anna asks whether the narrator thinks David is 
attracted to her (the narrator). The narrator, baffled, says she 
thought he was just “teasing.” Anna explains that David cheats 
on her and then tells her about it. Surprised, the narrator asks 
why David tells Anna afterward. Anna says he claims “jealousy 
is bourgeois’—but she thinks you should feel your authentic 
feelings. Then Anna says she just wanted to warn the narrator. 
The narrator is sad: she had thought David and Anna had a 
“good marriage.” 
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Sometimes, the Canadian characters’ paranoid suspicion and 
hatred of American tourists seems a product of a pernicious native/ 
foreigner binary. Yet here, the American Malmstrom’s attempt to 
buy out the narrator’s family property suggests legitimate reasons 
for Canadian resentment of Americans’ greater (and thus 
potentially coercive) economic power in the post-World War II 
economic boom. 


The narrator refers to her father’s bizarre sketches as “a note, more 
or less.” This inaccurate description and Paul's disbelief together 
communicate to the reader that the narrator’s assumptions about 
her father’s survival may be unreliable and ungrounded. 


David's paranoid, nonsensical claims about how Americans will 
invade Canada and Canada will spontaneously produce “Movement 
guerillas” to resist the invasion show how binaries like native/ 
foreigner lead to hostility, violent fantasies, and sometimes even 
actual violence. Meanwhile, the narrator’s musings about how 
history class failed to answer questions about people's motives or 
moral justification for wars show that the logical systems, 
narratives, and academic disciplines humans invent to make sense 
of reality often fail to answer what the narrator suggests are the 
correct, important questions. 


David's claim that “the rest of” the narrator is in the right place, not 
just her heart, is a lewd joke about her body shape. The narrator 
assumes that he is just “teasing her,’ an assumption that reveals the 
sexism of the narrator’s social environment—she casually brushes 
off arguable harassment—and her blinkered belief that David and 
Anna have a “good marriage.” When Anna disabuses the narrator of 
her assumptions, the narrator is disappointed, revealing that she 
wanted to believe in David and Anna’s marriage. That David 
justifies his adultery by claiming that “jealousy is bourgeois,’ i.e. 
middle-class, indicates that he uses counter-cultural jargon to 
justify weaponizing infidelity against his wife. 
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After the dishes, the narrator gets out her art supplies while 
David, Anna, and Joe disperse. Once they're all gone, the 
narrator goes to search for the deed to the cabin. She finds 
nothing, till she remembers that she never looked through all 
her father’s alarming drawings. She takes down the papers and 
flips through them. The drawings still seem to her a sign of 
insanity—until she finds a letter with a university crest thanking 
her father for his “photographs and tracings” and an academic 
article about ancient rock paintings. Abruptly, the narrator has 
anew theory: her father’s drawings are reproductions of 
ancient art, which she takes as evidence “of sanity and 
therefore of death” 


Studying the numbers on the drawings for clues, the narrator 
remembers how her father told her God didn’t exist. She thinks 
that if you say that to your children, “they will be forced to 
believe that you are the God”—but then human parents, unlike 
gods, die and stay dead. Suddenly, the narrator recognizes one 
of the notes on the drawing: White Birch Lake, a lake connected 
to the main lake in the area. She walks into David and Anna’s 
room to look at the local map on their wall and sees small X’s on 
it, including an X on White Birch Lake. She wants to go there; 
she can sell it to David, Joe, and Anna as a fishing trip. 


Anna, sunburnt, walks in and asks the narrator what's wrong 
with Joe. The narrator admits that Joe proposed marriage and 
she said no. Anna says that the narrator must feel terrible. To 
herself, the narrator thinks she doesn't: she feels very few 
emotions, as if something in her neck has separated her head 
from her body, and now she’s trapped. Anna, in an accusatory 
way, suggests that the narrator should go talk to Joe. 


The narrator goes out onto the dock, where Joe is lying silently, 
and asks whether he’s ill. When Joe says she “know(s] fucking 
well” what's wrong, she suggests they return to the city and 
resume their old relationship. He demands to know whether 
she loves him. The narrator feels that “love” is too vague for her 
to know what it means. When she fumblingly tells Joe that she 
loves him “in a way; he accuses her of hating his art and not 
caring about him. She denies it and asks him into the cabin, but 
he won't come. 
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In the narrator's view, creating art that subverts the human/animal 
binary is evidence of insanity or (in the case of ancient rock 
paintings) primitivity, but documenting the same art to understand 
it is evidence “of sanity’—and “therefore of death,” since if her father 
were sane and alive he would presumably have returned home or to 
the village by now. Thus, the narrator reinforces the sane/insane 
binary by supposing that any “academic,” “rational” attempt to 
understand insanity is a form of sane domination of the insane (or 
“civilized” domination of the “primitive’). 
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When the narrator says that children raised atheists “will be forced 
to believe that [their parents] are the God,” she implicitly argues that 
religious worship of more powerful beings is an unavoidable part of 
human development. Thus, if discouraged from worshipping gods, 
children will just end up worshipping their parents instead. By 
implication, the narrator may “worship” her parents, an attitude 
that might explain her emotional revulsion at the thought of her 
parents changing with time, let alone dying. 


Q 


At the beginning of this section, the narrator—from some 
undetermined time in the future—criticized the neck for seeming to 
separate the head or mind from the body. Here, she claims she 
suffers from just such a binary separation: her body and her mind 
seem to have very little to do with each other. By implication, this 
creates problems for her relationship with Joe because her body 
finds him physically attractive while her mind and emotions aren't 
attracted to him. 
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Joe’s petulant hostility, swearing at the narrator when she shows 
concern for him, suggests that he feels entitled to marry her—that 
she has somehow wronged him by not wanting marriage. 
Meanwhile, the narrator is uncertain of the very definition of “love,” 
perhaps because she has witnessed “love” harmfully weaponized in 
her own past relationship and in relationships like David and 
Anna’s. Interestingly, Joe equates the narrator not caring about him 
with her hating his art—which suggests that he sees her lack of 
admiration for his art as somehow connected to her lack of desire to 
marry him. 
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Back in the cabin, the narrator flips through the photo album 
she found. She sees photos of her ancestors, then her mother 
as a young woman, and finally of her brother and herself. Anna, 
putting down her book, peers at the photos and exclaims over 
the awful clothes they used to make girls wear. The last pages 
of the album contain nothing. The narrator feels that she hasn't 
found anything out: it looks like she used to be whole, but at 
some point she was “cut in two.’ 


The next morning in bed, the narrator and Joe discuss which of 
them will move out of their place when they return to the city. 
When the narrator insists that she will, as all Joe’s art is there, 
he says bitterly, “Have it your way [...] you always do.” She thinks 
that he conceives of love as a competition he’s trying to win 
against her—she’s not really the point of his love. 


Later that day, the narrator, Joe, David, and Anna canoe to 
another island. The narrator makes tea over the fire. David 
raises a toast to the queen. When Anna suggests he toast the 
duke too, David tells her to stop: he won't live with a feminist, 
as feminists are mad creatures searching in gangs for men 
whose testicles they can cut off. Anna jokes that she'll join the 
gangs if the narrator will. When the narrator says, “I think men 
ought to be superior,’ Anna calls her “brainwashed” and David 
is pleased. The narrator thinks that neither of them understood 
what she meant. 


The narrator thinks about how she wanted to reach out to Joe 
the previous night but didn’t; she recalls how, as a school child, 
she used to stab herself with her pens or her compass to feel 
anything at all. Meanwhile, Anna accuses David of misogyny, 
and he calls her “cute.” Then he sees a boat with an American 
flag sailing past and yells, “Pigs!” 


The narrator douses the fire. Her group canoes to a portage, 
where they plan to carry the canoes to another lake. When 
David says he wants to use up his film, the narrator claims 
they'll see “prehistoric” rock paintings where they're going. 
David and Joe carry the canoes overland. They canoe across a 
second lake and come to a second portage. When the narrator 
climbs onto the land, she smells decay, turns, and sees 
something hanging from a branch by its feet with its wings 
outspread. 
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The narrator's sense that she has been “cut in two” alludes to earlier 
passages in which she feels her head and body have been separated 
from each other. The separation of head and body represents the 
mind/matter binary—the narrator feels that at some point her 
intellect detached from her physicality, leading to feelings of loss 
and perhaps mental instability. 


Earlier, the narrator thought that men want unwilling women to 
marry them as a way of “winning.” Here, her thoughts continue in 
this vein: she thinks that Joe feels she has “won’—has “had it her 
way,’ in other words—by refusing to marry him, which to the 
narrator means that Joe's desire to marry her was always about 
“winning,” never about a real desire for her or her love. 
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It isn't entirely clear what the narrator means when she says that 
“men ought to be superior,” but—given that she feels neither David 
nor Anna has understood her point—it’s likely she means that she 
thinks men should be superior given their high position in the social 
hierarchy but actually aren't superior. David and Anna, 
misunderstanding her, both seem to think that she means men 
should be acknowledged as superior. 


The narrator's history of self-harm hints again at her past and 
present mental health struggles. Meanwhile, David condescendingly 
calls Anna cute when she points out his sexism—thus proving her 
point—and shouts “Pigs” at the Americans, two incidents illustrating 
David's investment in male/female and native/foreigner hierarchies. 
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The narrator convinces David to go along with her plan by tempting 
him with “prehistoric” rock paintings he can film. Previously, David 
has filmed dead animals and cut logs, implicitly documenting man’s 
domination over nature; now, perhaps, he wants to document 


‘civilization’s” domination over “primitive” art. Thus, David's art is 
continually reinforcing binaries and power hierarchies. 
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David asks what the dead thing is. The narrator explains it’s a 
heron—a bird that’s inedible. David decides he wants to film the 
corpse, though Joe complains about the smell. As they film, the 
narrator wonders why the people who killed the bird displayed 
it. She concludes they did it as a demonstration of power, that 
they are Americans, and that she'll encounter them soon—but 
when she comes to the end of the portage, she doesn’t see 
anyone. 


The narrator, Joe, Anna, and David have come to White Birch 
Lake (“Lac des Verges Blanches,” in French). They set up a camp. 
The narrator, digging alittle latrine, recalls that she hated city 
toilets because they made her feel as though they could make 
not only her waste but her whole body disappear. Afterward, 
she goes to fish with David and Joe. David suggests that he 
might catch a “split beaver” and that they should have put that 
on the flag instead of the maple leaf. When the narrator is 
confused, David explains that “beaver” is slang for female 
genitalia. The narrator wonders what body part the dead heron 
represented “that they needed so much to kill it.’ 


The narrator remembers the men she saw tugboating on the 
lake when she was a child. After they left, she and her brother 
explored the boat and found drawings scrawled on the walls. 
The narrator didn’t know what the drawings represented until 
her brother explained they were female genitalia. The fact that 
they were genitals didn’t disturb the narrator, but it shocked 
her that they would be drawn without the rest of the body 
there. Now she thinks they’re like cave drawings: “you draw 
what you're hunting,’ and as the men had enough food, they 
must have longed for that. 


Suddenly, David and Joe both hook fish. David reels his in, but 
Joe's escapes. David asks the narrator to kill his fish, but she 
hands him a knife and tells him to do it himself—as they have 
food, she feels they have no right to kill the fish. While David 
and Joe look at the dead fish, the narrator frees into the lake 
some frogs bought along as bait. She remembers animal 
dissections in science class and thinks: “Anything we could do 
to the animals we could do to each other: we practiced on them 
first” Joe’s fishing line is broken. As the narrator fixes it, she 
feels like an “accomplice.” 
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The narrator mentions that the heron is inedible implicitly to point 
out that the people who killed it weren't hunting for food—they 
killed the bird simply to kill it, to demonstrate their own power and 
reinforce the human/animal binary with violence. The narrator's 
unfounded assumption that the killers must be Americans shows 
her own unthinking investment in the native/foreigner binary. 
David's desire to film the bird’s corpse emphasizes yet again that he 
uses art to reinforce existing binaries and hierarchies of the kind 
that led to violence against the bird. 


Previously, the narrator has suggested that she feels her mind and 
body are unhealthily disconnected. Here, her musings on city toilets 
suggest that “civilization,” represented by the city, works to separate 
mind and body by hiding evidence of enbodiment—e.g., by making 
human waste simply disappear. Thus, the cultural logic according to 
which waste and other signs of embodiment are shameful and 
ought to be hidden contributes to the narrator’s feelings of 
dissociation and instability. David's joke about “split beaver” 
continues the novel's exploration of binary thinking. It suggests that 
people think of women as more animalistic than men, as evidenced 
by referring to female genitalia as “beaver,” in a way that justifies 
violence against both women and animals like the heron. 


If the narrator is correct that “you draw what you're hunting,’ it 
suggests that art reflects the desires of the artist: people who benefit 
from existing social hierarchies are likely to produce art that 
reinforces them. In this instance, men who gain social power from 
the subordination of women produce art that dehumanizes women, 
treating them not even as whole creatures but as disembodied 
genitalia. 


According to society's prevailing logic, humans and animals are 
fundamentally different: humans treat animals in ways they would 
never treat other humans. Yet the narrator rejects this prevailing 
logic: she believes that humans “practice” atrocities on animals that 
they will later inflict on human beings. When the narrator feels like 
an “accomplice” for helping Joe fish, then, it suggests that she feels 
fishing for sport rather than food is a violent crime and is akin to 
murder. 
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Two Americans canoe up to the narrator, David, and Joe and 
ask whether they’ve caught any fish. The narrator, noticing a 
starred decal on their canoe’s bow, thinks it’s there to show 
that Canadians are in “occupied territory.’ She reviews every 
ugly story she has heard about drunk, criminal, violent 
American tourists. 


The narrator, David, and Joe canoe back to their camp. After 
gutting the fish, the narrator goes to the water to wash her 
hands. Anna, following her, shares that she’s forgotten her 
makeup and she’s terrified how David will react: he has “rules, 
and if she violates them, he retaliates, either by refusing sex or 
hurting her during sex. Anna says David would deny it all, but 
she appeals to the narrator to believe her. The narrator 
suggests Anna divorce him. Anna says that she can't tell 
whether he wants her to—their relationship worked until she 
fell in love with him, which he can't stand. She speculates that 
he longs for her death. 


The narrator and Anna return to the camp, where the narrator 
makes a fire. David and Anna sit together, the narrator and Joe 
slightly apart. Anna sings. After, she and David go to their tent. 
Joe goes into his and the narrator’s tent, but the narrator stays 
out for a moment so that he'll be asleep when she comes in. She 
sees the Americans’ fire across the lake and hopes something 
terrible happens to them. Then she goes into the tent. Joe, 
awake, tells the narrator that she “win[s]”: they should go back 
to how their relationship was before. The narrator, who has 
already mentally moved out of their shared apartment, refuses. 
Joe curses. For amoment, she thinks he'll hit her, but he just 
turns away. 


n the night, Joe has a nightmare, but when the narrator asks 
what it was about, he doesn't tell her. The next morning, the 
narrator fries fish for breakfast. Anna, without makeup, keeps 
trying to hide her face from David, who doesn’t seem to notice 
her behavior. When David announces his desire to film the rock 
paintings, the group sets off toward the place where the 
narrator saw an X on her father’s map. They find a cliff, but 
there are no paintings. The others are disappointed, while the 
narrator wishes she could confront her father about deceiving 
er. 
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Though the narrator questions other binaries (e.g. human/animal), 
she remains very invested in the native/foreigner binary, reacting 
with paranoia to people she believes are American—though in fact it 
isn't even clear whether the starred decal is an American flag. 


The novel has characterized cultural logics—e.g. the logic according 
to which animal life is worth less than human life—as essentially 
contingent, not based on objective reality. Now Anna claims that 
David has imposed on her his own ridiculous logical system, a set of 
“rules” she has to follow or receive punishment. In this abusive 
situation, Anna must wear makeup, artfully concealing her real 
appearance and adhering to an impossible feminine ideal. 
Interestingly, Anna suggests that David torments her because he 
can't bear that she loves him, emphasizing that love—though often 
romanticized—can be a source of pain for both the lover and the 
beloved. 
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When the narrator hopes that something terrible happens to the 
people she believes to be Americans, she reveals yet again her 
paranoid investment in the native/foreigner binary, according to 
which all Americans visiting Canada are evil interlopers. When Joe 
tells the narrator that she “win[s],” he is showing that he views their 
relationship as a battle of wills rather than a cooperative endeavor. 
Finally, when the narrator briefly fears that Joe will hit her, her fear 
hints at the misogynistic violence that reinforces the male/female 
binary. 
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When Anna tries to hide her face from David, it shows her real fear 
of what he'll do if she fails to artfully conceal her real appearance 
and adhere to an impossible feminine ideal. Yet his apparent failure 
to notice suggests either that she has overstated his investment in 
her makeup—or that he is biding his time before he retaliates. 
Meanwhile, the narrator's sense that her father has “deceived” 
her—though he never explicitly communicated with her about the 
rock paintings—shows her growing paranoia. 
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As the group paddles back, the Americans come across them 
and ask where they're from—one guesses Ohio. When the 
narrator, angry at being considered American, announces that 
her group is all Canadian, one of the “Americans” happily 
announces that they are too—from Sarnia and Toronto 
respectively. The narrator angrily asks why they have that decal 
on their boat, then, and the man she’s talking to explains he’s a 
Mets fan. Belatedly, the narrator realizes the sticker isn’t a 
flag—it says “GO METS’ on it. 


The narrator tells herself that if the men killed the heron, as she 
believes they did, they are spiritually Americans anyway—and 
her own group is turning into Americans too. Back at the 
campsite, the group packs up and begins the journey back to 
the cabin. When they pass the heron corpse again, the narrator 
feels “sickening complicity,’ as if she'd seen the killing and not 
intervened. She thinks that, on the one hand, it’s odd of her to 
be more disturbed by violence against animals than news 
stories about violence against humans—but on the other hand, 
the violence against animals seems more senseless. 


The narrator recalls how her brother would capture animals 
and put them in jars in his “laboratory: Often the animals would 
die in captivity. Once, the narrator freed the survivors. Her 
brother was furious with her. He changed the location of his 
laboratory and captured more animals; though the narrator 
discovered the second lab, she was too afraid to free the 
animals again: “Because of my fear they were killed.” Her 
childhood drawings eschewed violence, but her brother’s war 
sketches were more realistic. She thinks that she and her 
brother were no better than her bullies in the city. They just 
tormented animals instead of other children. 


The group has returned to the cabin. It’s the last day before 
Evans comes to pick them up. The narrator checks the map 
with the X’s again; she tells herself that her father must have 
marked White Birch Lake because he thought a rock painting 
might be there. The narrator is setting off alone when, from 
afar, she sees David, Anna, and Joe together by the dock. David 
is trying to bully Anna into stripping so he and Joe can film her 
for Random Samples, spliced in beside the heron. Joe, ina 
bored voice, tells David to leave Anna alone. Eventually, David 
threatens to throw Anna in the lake. Anna strips and 
cannonballs into the lake. When she climbs out, she’s crying. 
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Due to the narrator’s paranoid investment in the native/foreigner 
binary, she became unreliable, misidentifying fellow Canadians as 
American interlopers. Her mistake both underscores that she is 
potentially unreliable on other subjects and that paranoid binary 
thinking leads to errors. 


The narrator's paranoid understanding of the native/foreigner 
binary is diverging from ordinary reality: for her, “American” no 
longer refers to a nationality but to a pernicious attitude, one 
associated with senseless violence against animals. Because 
‘American’ no longer refers to a nationality, anyone can become 
‘American’ through violence against animals or “sickening 
complicity” with that violence—including the narrator herself. 


Here the narrator suggests that another mainstream cultural logic, 
the logic of experimental science represented by her brother's 
childhood “laboratory,” also reinforces the human/animal binary 
and leads to violence against animals. She feels complicit in this 
violence due to her frightened failure to stop it: “Because of my fear 
they were killed.” Moreover, she draws a direct connection between 
the violence she and her brother inflicted on animals and the social 
violence of bullying that they themselves suffered in the city: the 
narrator and her brother were both victims and perpetrators of 
violence. 


Previously, David has focused on filming dead animals (the fish, the 
heron) and dominated nature (the axed log) for his supposedly 
“random” film. Now, he tries to coerce his unwilling wife to get naked 
so that he can put her naked body in the film next to a killed 
animal—a juxtaposition suggesting that dehumanization of women 
and violence against animals spring from similar binary, hierarchical 
thinking, whereby men are considered superior to women and 
humans superior to animals. It is possible that this dehumanization 
of Anna is David's vengeance against her for forgetting her makeup 
earlier in the novel, though the narrator never explicitly makes this 
connection. 
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Anna walks into the cabin, and Joe leaves. David remains by the 
dock. When the narrator walks down to get a canoe, David asks 
how she’s doing. She thinks that she and David can’t love other 
people, whereas Joe and Anna can—but she’s not sure whether 
those who can't love are the freaks or those who can. She asks 
David why he did what he did. David claims that Anna torments 
him—she has sex with other men, which he wouldn't mind 
except that she lies about it. The narrator tells David that Anna 
loves him. He claims that’s nonsense—Anna is trying to castrate 
him, and anyway, she never tells him she loves him. 


The narrator suggests that Anna and David should talk. David 
says Anna is too stupid for conversation. He claims that he’s for 
women’s equality, but Anna is “a pair of boobs” he married right 
out of the ministry. The narrator tells him she thinks he and 
Anna could reconcile. Climbing into the canoe, the narrator 
thinks back to what Anna said about “emotional commitments” 
and concludes that Anna and David have committed to loathing 
one another, which renders their relationship stable. David 
asks whether the narrator wants company. She declines. 


As the narrator paddles, she sees an X of plane trails in the sky 
and thinks of it as an “unsacred cross.” Then she compares the 
heron to Christ: anything that dies as a substitution for “our” 
death is Christ. Yet while the body worships sacred sacrifices, 
the “head” refuses to. 


The narrator reaches a cliff and dives from the canoe, searching 
for arock painting she believes the lake has risen over. On her 
first dive, she finds nothing. On her second, right as she decides 
to resurface for air, she thinks she sees something. On her 
third, she sees nothing on the rock but “a dark oval trailing 
limbs” in the water beneath her. Panicked, she swims to the 
surface; as she does, she sees two canoes above her but isn’t 
sure whether she’s just seeing double. 
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If David is telling the truth, then David and Anna each weaponize 
sexual infidelity against the other in their unhappy marriage. 
Moreover, David clearly thinks of their marriage as a “battle of the 
sexes,” somewhat in the same way Joe is always trying to determine 
who is “winning” in his and the narrator's relationship. David 
believes that Anna is trying to emasculate him somehow, which to 
him proves her lack of love. 
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David simultaneously claims to support feminism and calls his wife 
a “pair of boobs” whom he married at a vulnerable moment after 
leaving his religion. David’s ironic claim to support women while 
reducing his wife to “boobs” once again suggests a pernicious mind/ 
body binary: women can be “equal” so long as men associate them 
with their minds, but once men start considering women’s bodies, 
the women are reduced to physical parts. In reaction to David's 
outburst, the narrator reflects that mutual hatred can be the 
“emotional commitment” underpinning a marriage—a reflection 
that deromanticizes marriage. 
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The dead heron, hung upside-down with its wings outspread, would 
have made an “unsacred cross” shape like the X of plane trails. By 
comparing the dead heron to Christ, the narrator suggests that the 
Christ's crucifixion to atone for humanity's sins illustrates a general 
truth: on some level, human beings commit acts of violence to avoid 
facing the reality of “our” deaths through displays of power. By 
claiming that the body but not the head appreciates this type of 
violence, the narrator suggests that the logic underlying “Christlike” 
sacrifices violates current, secular cultural beliefs but is nevertheless 
viscerally appealing to people. 
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The description of “a dark oval trailing limbs” suggests that perhaps 
the narrator has seen a drowned corpse, yet her disorientation and 
uncertainty about whether she’s seeing double casts doubt on her 
reliability—her visual perceptions might be distorted, or she might 
even be hallucinating. 
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When the narrator surfaces, there really are two canoes—Joe 
is in the other one. The narrator climbs back into her canoe. Joe 
asks what exactly she’s doing. Resting silently in her own canoe, 
the narrator thinks first that she saw her drowned brother’s 
corpse. Then she thinks that every time she thought she was 
remembering her brother, that was a “disguise”; she was really 
remembering the creature she killed, which wasn’t a baby but 
“could have been one.’ The illegal procedure took place ina 
dilapidated house; the narrator was wearing her ring. She 
realizes that she faked other memories because she couldn't 
stand the real “mutilation? 


The narrator remembers that her “husband” hadn't gone with 
her to the house. He was at a birthday party with his children. 
He came to get her after; there was no wedding and no post 
office, and the narrator brought the “cherub with half a face” 
from the company town to have a familiar landmark. After the 
procedure, the narrator never went home again or told her 
parents what had happened; they were from an age of nuclear 
families and had no understanding of evil. 


In the present, Joe asks the narrator whether she’s all right. She 
remembers how her “husband” talked her into the procedure 
by telling her that “it wasn’t a person, only an animal’—but to 
her, that doesn’t make a difference. She feels that she should 
have protected the fetus but instead became just another 
“killer” After the procedure, the narrator broke up with the man 
who impregnated her, a rejection he couldn't understand—he 
felt he had been considerate in arranging it for her, as “others 
wouldn't have bothered.’ 
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The creature that “could have been” a baby but wasn't refers to the 
narrator's fetus, which she reveals here that she terminated in an 
illegal abortion. When the narrator refers to the abortion as a 
“mutilation,” it suggests that she did not desire the abortion but had 
it under duress—hinting that her previous claims about her not 
wanting a child while her husband did were false. Whereas 
previously the narrator's ring seemed to symbolize the lies she told 
other characters to navigate a sexist society, it now comes to 
represent her unreliability as a narrator, appearing again just as 
readers learn that the narrator has been deceiving them as well as 
the characters around her. 
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The narrator's “husband” has children of his own, there was no 
wedding, and the story that the narrator told about the “cherub 
with half a face” was false—all details suggesting that the narrator’s 
“husband” was in fact married and had children with someone else. 
It isn’t clear whether, when the narrator talks about her parents not 
understanding “evil,” she is referring to her abortion or the implied 
adultery. Given that the narrator just claimed she was really 
thinking about her fetus every time she thought about her brother, it 
is possible that her memories of her brother’s violence against 
animals are veiled references to her own “violence” against her fetus, 
a life that she may consider non-human or not-yet-human but that 
she still feels guilty for ending. In that case, the “evil” in question 
would be the abortion. 


This passage makes explicit the link between the narrator’s 
repugnance for violence against animals and the trauma that her 
abortion caused her. Because the narrator rejects the human/ 
animal binary according to which human lives are more valuable 
than animal lives, the fetus being ‘an animal” rather than “a person” 
fails to convince her that abortion—which she characterizes as 
“killling]” a fetus—is morally acceptable. Meanwhile, the “husband's” 
claim that “others wouldn't have bothered” to arrange an abortion 
shows his failure of love and care: he either fails to notice or chooses 
not to notice that the women he impregnated had to be seriously 
pressured into having the abortion in the first place. 
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The narrator has an epiphany. She has never gotten anything 
from the Christian god, but the gods “on the shore and in the 
water” have given her things she “needed.” She deduces that 
while at first her father was just hunting down rock paintings, 
“after the failure of logic” he must have had an epiphany that 
certain places were “sacred” whether or not they had paintings 
and marked all of them. 


gnoring Joe, the narrator paddles back to shore, takes off her 
sweatshirt, and leaves it as an offering to the unknown powers. 
Joe follows and asks whether she’s okay. The narrator wants to 
tell Joe that she doesn’t love him but that he “deserve[s] to be 
alive.” She tries, but somehow he doesn't seem to hear her. He 
urges her to lie down on the ground and is taking off their 
clothes when she tells him to stop. When he asks what her 
problem is, she tells him that it’s the right time in her cycle to 
get pregnant. He stops, gets back in his canoe, and flees. 


When the narrator returns to the cabin, it’s empty. She swings 
on the swing and fidgets with the gold ring she wears, which 
her “husband” gave her to make things easier for them at 
motels. While he didn’t care much about her as an individual, 
she adored him, even though he gave her bad grades on her art 
assignments. He did tell her he loved her once, though, one 
night after she had locked herself in the bathroom crying; in the 
same conversation, he showed her photos of his wife and 
children to explain his “reasons.” 
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As the narrator consciously wrestles with her traumatic abortion for 
the first time in the narrative, she abruptly begins to contemplate 
nature gods “on the shore and in the water.’ The narrator has been 
avowedly not religious before this point, so the narrative may be 
suggesting that her trauma has returned her to a “childlike” 
psychological state of magical and religious thinking. When she 
refers to her father’s “failure of logic,” she may be referring to his 
hypothesized insanity or simply to cognitive decline with age. At the 
same time, however, she may be indirectly describing the “failure of 
logic” in her own case: social logic told her that because fetuses 
weren't human beings, abortion was morally acceptable. Perhaps 
the failure of this logic to persuade the narrator has led to her 


breakdown, triggering her own epiphany about nature's “sacred” 
qualities. 


The narrator wants to tell Joe that he “deserve[s] to be alive” even if 
she doesn't love him in the aftermath of unearthing repressed 
memories about her abortion, suggesting that she found her 
abortion so traumatic because she values life in itself, whether 
human, animal, or fetal. Despite Joe’s desire to marry the narrator 
and his attempt to have sex with her, he is so terrified by the idea of 
getting her pregnant that he flees the scene when she reveals that 
she’s fertile. His flight emphasizes that the modern, secular concept 
of romance has divorced “love” from reproduction: even if Joe “loves 
the narrator and wants to marry her, that doesn’t mean he’s open to 
having children with her. 
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Here the narrative makes clear that the narrator and her “husband” 
were never married: in fact, he was her art professor, and he was 
married with children to someone else. Thus, the gold ring becomes 
a thoroughgoing symbol of unreliability and deception: though such 
rings are supposed to represent exclusive commitment, the 
“husband” gave one to the narrator solely to make their extramarital 
affair easier to conduct, thus entirely changing the ring’s meaning. 
Moreover, the “husband” being the narrator’s art professor makes 
the fact that he encouraged her to lower her artistic ambitions look 
very sinister: he took advantage of his artistic authority over her 
both to convince her that women can't be great artists and to 
exploit her sexually. 
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The narrator hears “Americans” boat past and thinks that they 
could get hurt if they enter the sacred spaces unknowingly. She 
believes she was only spared due to her father’s “guides.” She 
decides that her mother must have left her something as well 
and goes to look for it. To avoid David, who is looking for Anna, 
the narrator ducks down the forest trail, but he follows her and 
puts his hand on her leg. When she rejects his sexual overtures, 
he tells her that Joe and Anna are having sex somewhere in the 


forest right now. 


The narrator suggests that Joe and Anna might be in love; then 
she asks whether David is trying to have sex with her because 
he loves her. David, who assumes she’s joking, suggests that she 
should have sex with him as revenge. The narrator thinks that 
David is trying to convince her to have sex for an “abstract 
principle,’ which could almost be done with disembodied 
genitalia. The narrator, trying to get David to go away, tells him 
she’s not attracted to him. He calls her a “bitch” 


The narrator sees David as a collage of external influences, not 
an authentic person, with “American [...] spreading over him.” 
She walks around him back toward the cabin. He follows her, 
apologizing and asking her not to tell Anna. The narrator thinks 
that if David had convinced her to have sex, he would have told 
Anna immediately. 


Later, the narrator, David, Joe, and Anna have dinner together. 
When Anna is watching, David touches the narrator’s hand. 
Seeing Anna’s sad look, the narrator thinks that Anna fights 
David to keep him with her; he'd go “to continue the war” 
elsewhere otherwise. The narrator tells Anna that she didn't 
have sex with David. Anna mockingly calls the narrator “pure” 
and says that Joe told her the narrator wouldn't have sex with 
him anymore. David suggests that the narrator hates men. The 
others glare accusingly at the narrator, who think that she 
hates “the Americans, the human beings, men and women 
both” When Anna asks whether the narrator will respond to 
their accusations, the narrator says no, and Anna calls her 
inhuman.’ 
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The narrator is still referring to people who are likely fellow 
Canadians as “Americans,” showing that even after her spiritual 
epiphany the native/foreigner binary has a hold on her mind. Earlier 
in the novel, the narrator suggested that children who aren't raised 
religious end up worshiping their parents. Now, in her newly 
traumatized and spiritual mindset, she seems to be thinking of her 
dead parents as “guides” who have left her a mysterious spiritual 
inheritance. While the narrator's mind is completely wrapped up in 
her epiphany, David is still focused on sexual retribution against 
Anna, trying to convince the narrator to have vengeful sex with him 
by telling her that Joe and Anna are likely cheating together. 
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In her disoriented state, the narrator—who has claimed to find 
“love” a vague, difficult to define word—is genuinely willing to believe 
that if Joe and Anna are having sex, they might be in love. David 
fails to understand the narrator’s train of thought and suggests 
vengeance as a motive for sex. Such an “abstract principle’ fails to 
appeal to the narrator, however. David reveals his misogyny yet 
again when he calls the narrator a “bitch” for refusing to have sex 
with him. 
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‘American’ is coming to represent for the narrator all “foreign” 
influences, social hierarchies, and binary thinking. Thus, David’s 
overintellectualized approach to sex and his kneejerk sexism make 
him ‘American.’ 
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When the narrator thinks that David would go ‘continue the war” 
elsewhere if Anna didn't keep fighting him, it implies that Anna 
lashes out at David primarily because she loves him and doesn't 
want to lose him: he can only conceive of love and marriage as 
battles, so she gives hima battle rather than giving him up. The 
narrator tries to opt out of this combat dynamic by announcing that 
she didn’t have sex with David—didn't participate in his hostilities 
against Anna—but the other characters all judge her for her choice, 
perhaps because they all share David's view of love as an 
acrimonious battle. Meanwhile, all the characters endorse the 
human/animal binary, but whereas Anna judges the narrator 
negatively by calling her “inhuman,” the narrator prefers to be 
“inhuman” or an animal because she has decided that human beings 
are fundamentally violent and evil. 
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After dinner, the narrator and Anna clean up in silence. The 


narrator wonders where her mother would have 


eft something 


for her. Once the clean-up is done, the narrator searches her 
mother’s leather jacket but finds nothing. Then she searches 
her room, senses an aura of power, and decides her mother’s 
gift must be in the scrapbooks. Suddenly, she hears boat noises. 
The whole group goes to see what’s going on. Outside, the 
narrator sees a police boat carrying two officers, Claude, and 
Paul. David goes to talk to them. Then he tells the narrator that 
they've found her father’s body with a camera in the lake. 


The narrator believes that David has invented this story to trick 
her. She says that she'll talk to Paul about the funeral when they 
return to the village the next day; then she goes to her room 
and searches through the scrapbooks for her mother’s gift. She 
finds a picture she drew as a child of a pregnant woman and a 
horned man who represented God (as a child, the narrator 
believed that if the devil got to have horns, God should too). 
She realizes that this picture, like the rock paintings, has 
assumed some new inhuman meaning she needs to decipher. 
She hears David, Anna, and Joe moving around in the living 
room and thinks that they find her behavior “inappropriate” in 
light of her father’s death—but in her mind, “nothing has died, 
everything is alive” 


PART 3 


The narrator goes to bed. When Joe comes in, she smells Anna 
on him. She leads him by the hand out of the cabin. Outside, she 
lies down and pulls him on top of her. He says he loves her. She 
thinks about her dead fetus forgiving her and the new child she 
will have, a furry “god” she will never teach language. She 
resolves that no one must know when she’s pregnant or they'll 
force her to abort her pregnancy. Joe tells the narrator that sex 
with Anna didn’t matter to him—Anna was the one who wanted 
to do it. Then, indirectly, he asks again whether the narrator 
loves him. She feels unable to answer because she “can’t give 
redemption, even as a lie” 


When the narrator wakes up in bed the next morning, she finds 
Joe looking at her happily. She concludes that he believes he 
has “won,’ taming her with sex. When she goes into the living 
room, Anna is making breakfast. Anna says warmly that she 
decided to cook so that the narrator and Joe could sleep. The 
narrator concludes that Anna believes she saved the narrator 
and Joe’s relationship by having sex with Joe. She generalizes 
that men think they can “sav[e] the world” with violence and 
women think they can do it with sex. 
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The narrator's mystical sense that her mother must have left her 
some heirloom or clue indicates both the narrator’s magical, 
unbalanced thinking and her growing “worship” of her parents. 
David's claim that the police have found the narrator’s father’s 
drowned body suggests that the narrator may really have seen a 
corpse while she was diving in search of cave paintings earlier in the 
narrative. 
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Again, the narrator's paranoid refusal to believe David and her 
sense that “everything is alive” shows that she is experiencing a 
mental breakdown, emotionally regressing, and developing a 
worshipful attitude toward her dead parents similar to a small 
child’s. 
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The narrator’s paranoia that people would conspire to abort her 
pregnancy if they knew about it shows her deteriorating sanity, 
while her presumption that her child would be an animalistic “god” 
emphasizes the pagan religious element to her internally consistent 
insanity. Her refusal to give Joe “redemption,” likewise, shows the 
pagan rather than Christian nature of her new religiosity, 
redemption being central to Christianity but not nature- 
worshipping religions. 
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Joe and Anna both think of sex as a weapon in a “battle” between 
men and women in love, whereas the narrator now thinks of it as a 
means to procreate. As such, Joe thinks he has “won” the narrator 
by having sex with her, and Anna believes she helped Joe “win” by 
stimulating the narrator's jealousy—but in fact the narrator has 
entirely different concerns in mind. 
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After breakfast, the narrator, Joe, David, and Anna carry their 
bags to the dock. David and Joe chat about their film. Anna 
suggests that they film the narrator, as they never “got” her 
they way they did Anna: perhaps Anna could film David and Joe 
having sex with the narrator. David, Joe, and Anna laugh. Then 
David and Joe go put one canoe back in the shed while Anna 
redoes her makeup. Inwardly, the narrator compares to made- 
up Anna to a princess in a tower not allowed to “eat or shit or 
cry or give birth.’ 


The narrator reaches into the bag containing the camera 
equipment, takes out the film, and dumps it in the lake. Anna 
warns her that Joe and David “will kill” her but does nothing to 
stop her. When the narrator has destroyed the film of naked 
Anna, she checks to see whether Anna’s “release” has helped 
her, but Anna just warns her again that the men will “get” her. 
When the narrator sees David and Joe coming back for the 
second canoe, she puts it into the lake and climbs aboard. As 
she paddles away, she hears Anna tell them that the narrator 
destroyed the film. David, swearing, ask why Anna didn’t stop 
her. 


From the canoe, the narrator glances back at the dock. David is 
trying to scoop the film out of the water while Anna stands 
nearby doing nothing. Meanwhile, Joe runs along the shore 
yelling at the narrator. She paddles out of sight and lies down in 
the canoe’s bottom. She hears a boat motor and deduces it’s 
Evans. She takes her canoe to shore and creeps around to 
watch from the trees and make sure the others leave. Joe and 
Anna shout her name, and Joe looks for her in the cabin, but 
then they all board Evans’s boat. The narrator thinks that they 
are “all Americans now” like Evans. Once they're gone, the 
narrator thinks that “there are no longer any rational points of 
view. 


When the narrator returns to the cabin, she finds it locked and 
concludes that Joe did it to spite her. She uses a rock to smash 


one of the cabin windows and climbs carefully through the hole. 


Unsure what to do, she falls asleep. When she wakes again, it’s 
evening. She climbs back out of the window, enters the garden, 
and pulls up vegetables. Then she cries, thinking that her 
parents chose to die and leave her, and she yells, “I’m here! 
Nothing happens, but she thinks that if she prays, she can make 
her parents stop “hiding” 
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Anna's rather alarming joke about David and Joe both having sex 
with the narrator on film for Random Samples emphasizes that 
Random Samples, as an artwork, reinforces existing binaries and 
power hierarchies like the male/female hierarchical binary. 
Meanwhile, the narrator thinks of Anna’s makeup in a similar way, 
as an oppressive form of art that denies Anna’s female physicality, 
pretending she’s an ideal creature that doesn't “eat or shit or cry or 
give birth.” 


Here, the narrator strikes back against the “male” term in the male/ 
female binary by destroying David's masculinist, misogynistic 
‘artwork’ that involved coercing Anna to strip naked against her 
will. Unfortunately, Anna seems not to understand that the narrator 
is trying to help her—though she does try to warn the narrator that 
the men will retaliate for the film’s destruction. 


The narrator inverts society’s ordinary value system, valuing 
animals more than humans and femininity more than masculinity. 
Furthermore, she associates Americanness with violent humanity 
and masculinity—and has decided that all the people she knows are 
irretrievably on the side of the Americans. Hence, she flees her 
friends. Once they are gone, she no longer has to deal with the 
supposed “rational points of view” that they represent. 


As a result of her mental breakdown, the narrator has regressed to a 
childlike state in which she believes her parents are immortal and 
divine. As such, she refuses to believe that they are dead—which 
means they must be “hiding” from her and must be coaxed into 
visibility through prayer. 
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After the narrator eats dinner, she walks to the outhouse and 
then panics, thinking that the divine power she felt has 
vanished. She flees back to the cabin and decides to go to sleep. 
She wakes up in the middle of the night and goes rigid with 
terror: She believes that “they” are outside waiting to be let in, 
but she’s no longer sure what they'll be like: “I called to them, 
that they should arrive is logical; but logic is a wall, | built it, on 
the other side is terror.’ She listens, unmoving. 


The next morning, the narrator tries to brush her hair while 
looking in the mirror. She feels a surge of power and realizes 
that the hair-brush and mirror are “forbidden.” She turns the 
mirror to the wall and thinks that she should have smashed 
Anna’s makeup compact instead of the camera to free Anna. 
The narrator senses that “they” forbid some places and allow 
others; she wishes she had let them in. Then, intuiting that they 
want a sacrifice, she burns the text of Quebec Folk Tales, the 
drawings she made for it, and her art supplies. She puts the gold 
ring her “husband” gave her into the fire, though she knows it 
won't melt, to “purif[y]” it of blood. 


The narrator burns her scrapbooks, her childhood drawings, 
the map, her father’s sketches of rock paintings, and her 
mother’s photo album: she has to cleanse the past of “arrogant 
square pages.’ Then she smashes the dishware, rips a page 
from every book, throws the cookware on the floor, and slashes 
each blanket and clothing item with a knife. When she’s done, 
she grabs one slashed blanket—she'll “need it until the fur 
grows’—and walks out of the house. 


Outside, the narrator takes off her shoes, leaves the blanket on 
arock, and gets in the lake. Once she’s soaked, she strips and 
leaves her clothes floating in the water. She thinks that clothing 
is a “partial” sacrifice but the gods “want all” The narrator 
realizes that she’s hungry. Sensing that canned food is 
forbidden, she eats fruits and vegetables from the garden. Then 
she creates a “lair” from leaves and branches and goes to sleep 
there. 
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When the narrator compares logic to a “wall” and claims that 
“terror” lurks on the other side of that wall, she is implicitly arguing 
that logical systems don't correspond to an inhuman external 
reality. Instead, she suggests that human beings construct logical 
systems in the same way that they build walls—to protect 
themselves and soothe their fears. At the same time, the narrator 
acknowledges that she is acting according to her own internal 
“logic” even in her anti-human, anti-male, anti-social mental state. 
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The hairbrush and the mirror both represent the feminine “art” of 
self-idealization—hiding the realities of the female body to make it 
more palatable to men. As the narrator has come to reject society 
and its misogyny that punishes the reality of the female body, 
brushes, mirrors, and makeup are now forbidden to her according to 
her own internal logic. Similarly, the princess fairy tales represented 
by Quebec Folk Tales and the gold ring that represents her lies and 
her unwanted abortion are also now “forbidden.” 


When the narrator destroys all the print material in the cabin, it 
indicates that she now associates the written word with humanity, 
masculinity, and logic, which her internal logic system pits against 
animality, femininity, and insanity. To appease her parents in their 
new form as nature gods, she needs to reject everything that smacks 
of humanity and artificiality “until the fur grows’—that is, until she 
has succeeded in becoming fully animal herself. 
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By implication, clothing and canned food are both forbidden to the 
narrator because they represent humanity, while the narrator is 
trying to become an animal to placate the nature gods she believes 
her dead parents have become. The narrator’s rejection of clothing 
and canned food exemplifies how her actions have an internal logic 
even as, from the outside, her behavior seems insane. 
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The narrator wakes up around noon. Though hungry, she 
realizes the fenced garden is now forbidden too: “they” are 
excluded from everywhere “enclosed.” She goes to collect wild 
fruit and edible mushrooms. After she has foraged, she thinks 
of her baby: “the fur god with tail and horns, already forming.’ 
She walks along the trail and feels, dizzily, that she is becoming 
a place for trees and animals. Suddenly, she sees her mother as 
a young woman, standing near the cabin and wearing the gray 
leather jacket. After a moment, her mother vanishes. The 
narrator walks to the place where her mother was standing, 
sees birds in the trees, and wonders which one is her mother. 


The narrator, having gone to her lair and fallen asleep, wakes to 
the sound of a boat motor. She hides in the trees, from which 
she watches the dock. She fears that if whoever it is mistakes 
her for awoman, they'll try to “take” her, whereas if they 
recognize what she really is they'll kill her and hang her from a 
tree. 


Four or five men climb onto land from the boat. Two investigate 
the cabin. They are talking, but the narrator can no longer tell 
whether they're speaking English or French. She can no longer 
remember what the men she knows look like either: she 
speculates that the intruders may be Joe, David, Claude, Paul, 
or Evans—in any case, they are humans and Americans. 
Thinking they may kill her, she runs away and hears them 
chasing her. Eventually, she hears a boat motor. She hides near 
the shore, sees the boat departing, and makes sure to count 
that five people are on it. 


As the narrator approaches the cabin, she realizes that paths 
are forbidden and moves off-trail. Near the garden, she sees 
her father and realizes that “his own fence excludes him, as 
logic excludes love.” Now he needs the cabin and everything 
else destroyed to make way for the forest. She says “father,” but 
when the figure turns, it’s not him. The figure looks at her with 
lupine yellow eyes and, uninterested, he looks away; she 
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realizes that it’s “what [her] father has become.” 


A fish jumps out of the lake and hovers in the air as an “icon” like 
the rock paintings. The narrator realizes that her father has 
transformed into a fish to “return[] to the water.’ After a long 
time, the fish transforms back into a regular fish. The narrator 
walks to the fence, sees footprints in the mud, and tells herself 
“it was true” before realizing the footprints are hers. 
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The narrator's progressive rejection of everything related to 
humanity—from mirrors, clothing, and canned food to even outdoor 
enclosures—shows the increasing logical consistency of her insanity, 
while her vision of her new baby as a “fur god with tail and horns” 
shows her rejection of humanity in the human/animal binary. 
Finally, her vision of her mother suggests that her religious fixation 
on her parents has led her to actively hallucinate. 
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The narrator has decided that she is really and essentially an 
animal, not a woman. As such, she fears that human beings will try 
to kill her and display her body in the same way they killed and 
displayed the heron earlier in the novel. 


The narrator’s inability to differentiate between languages or 
recognize individual human men shows the progress of her insanity 
as she commits more and more to the internal logic of her insanity. 
Per her logic, humans, men, and Americans—in contrast with 
animals, women, and native Canadians—are all inherently 
dangerous and evil. 


When the narrator claims that “logic excludes love,” she may be 
hinting that it is the logical systems and cultural meanings built up 
around the male/female binary that turn love, sex, and marriage 
into weapons rather than positive phenomena in heterosexua 
relationships. Meanwhile, her vision of her dead father’s wolf-like 
god persona points to both the progression of her insanity and her 
realization that her parents are no longer alive in their origina 
forms. 
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In art, the word “icon” refers to a visual representation of a god or 
other holy figure. When the narrator sees her father become an 
“icon” and “return[] to the water,” she is subconsciously realizing that 
she herself created this vision of her father as a god—and that her 
father really was in “the water,’ i.e. drowned. Similarly, her 
realization that the footprints belong to her, not her father, shows 
her emerging from her temporary insanity in the aftermath of her 
breakdown. 
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That night, the narrator dreams of her parents canoeing away. 
When she wakes in the morning, she realizes that they have 
returned to nature and that nothing is forbidden anymore. 
Feeling that she must choose to live for her parents’ sake, she 
climbs back into the cabin and eats canned beans. She distantly 
remembers David, Anna, and her “husband, and she now feels 
“nothing for him but sorrow’—he was just an ordinary man, and 
she wasn't ready for how horrific an ordinary man could be. 
Her brother was the one who realized young that you had to 
“join in the war” or “be destroyed.’ 


The narrator realizes that she can’t survive long on the island. 
She ponders canoeing back to the village and then returning to 
the city, where she will have to survive the Americans without 
becoming them. She no longer believes in gods who could help; 
to her, they are once again a psychological and historical 
phenomenon. Her mother and father were just human beings. 
She wonders “for the first time” what their lives were like trying 
to raise and protect children during the war, but she realizes 
that she'll never know. She turns the mirror back around, sees 
herself, and thinks that the real threat to her is the 
asylum—humans won't recognize that she’s not insane but ina 
“state of nature.’ 


The narrator decides that she has to reject once and for all the 
idea that she is a victim, powerless, and incapable of harming 
others. She puts on some clothes, slashed but wearable. While 
she’s returning to her human historical moment, she retains her 
primitive experience and her pregnancy. She knows her fetus 
isn't a god and may not even exist—it’s too early for her to 
know—but she resolves that “it must be born, allowed” to 
become “the first true human.’ 
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When the narrator dreams of her dead parents as human beings, it 
represents her realization, as she emerges from her insanity, that 
they were never immortal gods but always mere mortal human 
beings. Her “sorrow” for the man who impregnated her and coerced 
her into an unwanted abortion, meanwhile, shows her newly sane 
acceptance of exactly what happened to her—that it was an event 
arising from, among other things, ordinary cultural misogyny and 
male/female power imbalances rather than an event with occult or 
religious significance. Her thought that you have to “join in the war” 
or “be destroyed,” meanwhile, hints that perhaps she has come to 
accept that relations between men and women are naturally 
adversarial in an unequal, misogynistic society. 
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Even after returning to sanity, the narrator still thinks of “Americans” 
as a social category that transcends mere nationality to represent 
violence, misogyny, and other negative social phenomena—showing 
her ongoing commitment to the native/foreigner binary. Meanwhile, 
her recognition that her temporary “worship” of her parents was a 
merely psychological phenomenon suggests that religion itself is a 
childish psychological state that adults must outgrow, realizing that 
there are no gods to help them and that their parents are just fallible 
human beings whose lives are largely unknown to their children. 
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When the narrator rejects the idea that she is powerless, she is to 
some extent rejecting the binary thinking that governed her period 
of insanity—the binary thinking according to which women and 
animals were holy and blameless while men and humans were 
fundamentally violent and evil. Women, too, are capable of violence 
and harm—as evidenced by the narrator’s “killing” of her last fetus. 
Her decision to give birth to “the first true human” suggests that she 
has reevaluated “humanity” as a concept and an identity—and 
decided that the problem with current humans isn’t that they aren't 
animals but that they aren't human enough. Thus, she wants to 
raise her child not as an animal, the way she fantasized during her 
insanity, but as a human and humane creature. 
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The narrator goes into the garden and sees Paul’s boat 
approaching with Paul and Joe aboard. She hides in the trees 
and watches. When the boat reaches the dock, Joe climbs out 
and calls, “Are you here?” The narrator wonders whether he’s 
offering her “captivity” or “a new freedom.’ She realizes that she 
loves him but that that doesn’t change things—they still need to 
have a real discussion, which may cause their relationship to fall 
apart. Yet she recognizes that he isn’t an American; he’s still 
forming, which means she can “trust him.’ He calls to her again, 
and she’s about to go to him and pauses, listening, trees all 
around her. 
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When the narrator recognizes that Joe isn’t an American merely 
because he is aman, she moves beyond the highly binary 
associative thinking that governed her internal logic during her 
breakdown. Yet while she is willing to give Joe the benefit of the 
doubt despite his masculinity, her unsurety whether he will offer her 
“captivity” or “freedom” shows that her new generosity toward him 
doesn't solve the problem of animosity and conflict in heterosexual 
love, sex, and marriage in the context of a misogynistic society. 
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